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The Evidence before the Westminster Abbey 
Commission. 


AS we have already 
observed, a good 
deal of the evi- 
dence laid before 
the “Commission 
appointed to en- 
quire into the pre- 
sent want of space 
for monuments 
in Westminster 
Abbey” is of considerable interest, though 
we have yet to learn the conclusion which 
the members of the Commission have de- 
duced from it. That this conclusion, when- 
ever it comes to be formulated and published, 
will be @ rational and well-considered one is 
almost guaranteed by the composition of the 
Commission, which is a striking contrast in 
this respect to the Commission on West- 
minster Hall. We commented strongly, in 
speaking of that Commission, on the absurdity 
of appointing, to consider a difficult archi- 
tectural question, a Committee of persons, the 
majority of whom were totally unacquainted 
with the subject, and were apparently ap- 
pointed merely because they were respectable 
members of the House of Commons. Our 
comments aroused the wrath of the Chair- 
man of that Commission, but they appear 
to have been not altogether without result, 
since we find that the next Commission 
appointed to consider a similar question, viz : 
that now sitting on the question of West- 
minster Abbey extension, though much 
smaller in numbers than the Westminster 
Hall one, consisting in fact of only six 
members besides the Secretary, includes 
among those six a very eminent archeologist 
(Sir Henry Layard), the President of the 
Royal Academy, and the President of the 
Institute of British Architects, besides the 
First Commissioner of Works and the Dean 
of Westminster, who have a kind of ex officio 
claim to sit on such a Committee. That is 
the kind of way in which a Commission on 
such a subject would ordinarily be con- 
stituted in Paris, but it is a new 
thing in London to find a Royal Com- 
mission on a matter concerning art con- 
stituted in so rational and suitable a manner. 
It is to be hoped that this will be established 
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as a precedent for future Commissions dealing 
with the same class of questions, and that 
the wording of the formal preamble, “ repos- 
ing great trust and confidence in your know- 
ledge and ability,” will not again be such a 
farce as it may be said to have been in the 
case of the Westminster Hall Commission. 
The subject as considered by the Commis- 
sion so far, as indicated by the course of the 
evidence, resolves itself into several distinct 
questions: whether it is desired that West- 
minster Abbey should still be a place of burial 
for distinguished Englishmen; whether there 
is room for more interments and monuments 
in it; if not, how additional room should be 
provided; and whether any disturbance or 
removal of existing monuments is to be 
countenanced. This last consideration has 
an important practical bearing on the whole 
question. If it were to be ruled that some 
of the largest and what are now considered 
the most «sthetically obnoxious monuments 
were to be removed from the cathedral— 
those especially which were erected to 
persons whose fame was in reality by 
no means commensurate with the size 
of their sepulchres—of course the question 
of space would for a considerable time 
in advance be answered, the rather as we 
have now arrived at the point of perceiving 
that it is the beauty of artistic design rather 
than the size and mass of a monument that 
go to render it worthy of a great name. 
Upon this question, however, we have only 
one answer to give, and that most emphati- 
cally: no tampering with or removing 
of the existing monuments in the Abbey 
ought to be sanctioned or thought of for a 
moment, unless as a matter of absolute 
necessity—for getting an approach, for 
instance, to a proposed new chapel. It need 
hardly be said that we are as fully alive as 
any one can be to the «sthetic defects of 
many of these monuments, and their archi- 
tectural incongruity with the building in 
which they stand. But there are points of 
more importance in such a case than 
architectural fitness. Those monuments 
were admitted by former custodians of the 
Abbey as memorials to persons who hoped 
thereby to be remembered to posterity, and 
who, if not all gifted or famous, were pro- 
bably in nearly all cases worthy of honourable 
memory. To remove them now would be 
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not only to impair the historical interest of 
the Abbey, but it would be to break faith 
with the past, and to set a precedent for the 
future that a monument in a sacred building 
has not the hallowed rights formerly 
supposed to be attached to it. The archi- 
tect to the Abbey, we regret to say, ap- 
pears not to be sufficiently impressed with 
this reverence due to the memorials of 
the dead of other ages, and wishes to 
remove some of the monuments for purely 
architectural reasons, and in order to make 
his restoration of the portions of the Gothic 
edifice which have been injured in the erection 
of the later monuments. If he could in 
removing the latter also replace the original 
Medizval work intact, there would be some- 
thing more, perhaps, to be said for it ; but he 
cannot do that, and his restoration will be 
of no value. That Mr. Pearson should be 
ready to do this will surprise no one after his 
treatment of the Apostles in the north 
transept window ; but we are glad to see that 
other witnesses of weight pronounce most 
emphatically against any kind of meddling 
with the existing monuments. Mr. John 
Evans, in answer to the question whether he 
would object to such removal “even in 
the case of monuments to persons who are 
unknown and forgotten,” answers “they are 
buried there, and if their memorials are there, 
I do not think we have any right to destroy 
them.” Mr. F. H. Jeune, on the legal 
question, says that in his opinion the Dean 
and Chapter have no power to move any 
monument in the cathedral in opposition to 
those who are interested, 7.c., representatives 
of the family of the person to whom the 
monument was erected. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury goes into the subject largely in 
his evidence. He remarked that there was a 
loss of substantial sentiment if you once led 
people to think that the monuments were 
disturbable. Further on, speaking of the 
incongruity of styles among the monuments, 


jhe says :— 


**I have not the slightest objection to the great 
variety. Well, one hideous monument has gone 
away from the Abbey, a monument which we al! 
regarded as hideous, but the persons who put the 
monument there, the best critics and architects of 
their time, they did not think it hideous in their 
time, and a time may come when their view will 
come back. Ido not think the historical sentiment 
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smal] part of such a vast building a hideous monu- 
ment. 

Mr. Somers Clarke expresses the same 
opinion, that people who were buried there 
have a right to remain there, and their de- 
scendants have a right to require that 7 
should be undisturbed ; and there Is a signiii- 
eant little remark from the Dean, when the 
Chairman observed that the whole corner 
where the beautiful Fawcett memorial stands 
was overshadowed by the enormous monument 
to Captain Cornewall,—* That is the earliest 
monument erected at the national expense to 
a naval officer.” Considering what the 
naval history of England has been, could any 
charge of ugliness or abnormal size in such a 
monument justify its removal 

One idea which crops up, we observe, 18 
that if a new monumental chapel is built, 
some of the largest monuments might be 
moved into it partly to relieve the crowding in 
the existing building, partly,—as appears to be 
oddly suggested on one page of the report,— 
that they would give a kind of sanctity to the 
new chapel, start it as it were, or, as is still 
more irreverently said by another speaker, 
“act as decoy ducks.” The very reverse would 
be the case. The mere commencement of such 
a proceeding would take away the whole 
feeling of historical continuity in regard to 
the Abbey monuments, and convert them into 
furniture to be shifted here and there as might 
be convenient. 

The question whether it is really and 

enerally desired in the future that men who 
— deserved well of their country should 
be given sepulture in the Abbey as a mark of 
honour comes almost outside the scope of the 
wers of a Royal Commission, and can only 
decided by popular opinion at large. 
Recent events seem to show that the feeling 
is still as strong as ever; but on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the right 
to Abbey gage is far more sparingly 
bestowed in the present day than in earlier 
times. The evidence of the Dean of West- 
minster on this subject is a most interesting 
piece of history, tracing back to the time 
when mere parochial juxtaposition gave a 
title to burial in the Abbey precincts, as 
in an ordinary parish church. The idea 
of the Abbey as a place of distin- 
ished sepulture dates, however, a long way 
ck. The fame of Poet’s Corner, the Dean 
thinks, commenced from the probably acci- 
dental burial of Chaucer at that spot. 
Spenser was the first person buried in the 
Abbey as a distinguished poet, and on ac- 
count of such distinction, and naturally he 
was laid near Chaucer, and so the poetical 
character of this part of the Abbey became 
established. Among other statements of 
rang in = Dean’s evidence was that 
about the c — poe 2 the family of 
the Percies, the Duke of Nesthuutbetloni’s 
family, to be buried in the Abbey, indepen- 
dently of the permission of the Dean. But 
the whole of this evidence forms a chapter 
of the greatest interest in regard to the past 
history of the Abbey, and renders the Blue- 
book containing it worth having on that ac- 
count alone. 

The evidence of Mr. Wright, the Clerk of 
Works to the Abbey, is in its way also a very 
curious document, in regard to the informa- 


tion it gives about former interments and the 
eng _Subterranean state of the Abbey. 
Mr. Wright knows where all the dead lie for 
several generations back. apparently; all the 
known or renowned dead, at all events, and 
some of the unrenowned. His estimate is that 
there is now, with care, and if excavations 
may be made in the concrete of the north 
transept (on which head he refers to Mr. 
Pears n’s judgment), room for about seventy 
more burials within the Abbey itself. Mr. 


Vearson considers this estimate too 


because it includes burial in portions which 
are known to have been seek fer former in- 
terments, or two successive burials in the 
same superficies of ground. This is a merely 
sentimental objection of course, as in fact it 
matters nothing whether two coffins be 
divided laterally or vertically by intercepting 
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Sketch shoning space occupied by New Chapel adjoining Chapter House, as proposed by 
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Sketch Plan of New Chapel adjoining Chapter House, as proposed by Mr. Pearson. 
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doubt would feel, and we cannot call it anun-;not the 
reasonable one. The cloister garth was men- closely connect 
tioned by Mr. Knowles, in his article in|all events far 
the Nineteenth Century, as a place where about it than any new monumen 
future interments could be made; but | could have for many generations 
the evidence of Mr. Wright is to the But monuments apart from interment 
effect that this has been nearly occu- not, we believe, satisfy 
pied by former interments already, though | in regard to the Abbey. 
no precise details, as far as we have ob- 
served, are given as to this. 
conclude, however, from the evidence, that in 
the matter of interments alone the available 
is now very limited. 
contemplate the adoption of monuments 
merely, the actual interment being elsewhere, 
we consider (in spite of Mr. Wright’s opinion 
that Mr. Knowles’ diagrams 
of the four cloister walls and their existing 
monuments show conclusively that there is 
space for a long time to come for monuments neither interment without @ mon’ ™ 
this class on the cloister-walls; monuments a monument without interment, W 
which could be rendered important rather by | the present sentiment as to the 


If we were to 








earth ; but it is a sentiment which many no jection to 
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church; it is, however, very 


honour of the remains being rece! 
‘time-hallowed temple which forms 
tial element to be considered. — 
adoption of the system of cremation 
doubt alter the conditions 
would make the cloister at all events ® 
factory expedient for many 
come; but we are hardly as ye 
to count on the general adoption 
tion within a short period. 


The general conclusion therefore is Te a 


artistic perfection than by size. One ob-| mausoleum, if such a use of 7 
this is that the cloister is be continued, the time must Very ’ 
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Perspective View of Monumental Chapel proposed by Mr, Pearson on the Site of the 
Ancient Refectory. 


come when an addition to the Abbey would | series within, and it would not be regarded 
be a condition of carrying on the practice. |as burial in the Abbey. The second scheme is 


i 


Now, if thequestion be merely the architectural to acquire and restore the remains of the 
one of adding to the Abbey without de-| Refectory, or rather to make a modern 
forming it, the solution would not be a very | Gothic interior on the site of the Refectory, 
difficult one. But that is not all. It | working in such of the old work as is left. 
is essential that amy new portion added The view of the proposed interior, of which 
for this purpose should be as much as pos- a reduced reproduction is appended, shows 
sible a part of the Abbey church. It is/in itself a very pleasing and suitable interior, 
in the Abbey that people desire to see a great and as a matter of sentiment it has the 
man receive the honour of sepulture, not in a recommendation of being within the remains 
new building only remotely connected with | of a portion of the ancient buildings, and being 
the great church. And this consideration | approached from the church not by a new but 
seems at once to dispose of the plans which | by the old cloister. So far it is, as a matter 
suggest a separate building at the eastern or ‘of sentiment if not of fact, in closer connec- 
south-eastern part of the church, approached tion with the Abbey than the proposed new 
by a passage round the chapter-house. Mr. chapel at the eastern end of the Abbey. There 
Pearson has three different suggestions to would be some practical difficulties as to the 
make. The first isa chapel to the eastward |claims of Ashburnham House in regard to 
of the chapter-house, for which two lans are | light, &c.; but we do not attach very much 
suggested, one placin the chapel rather ‘importance to these matters, which could 
further south than the other. We give | probably be arranged without much difficulty. 
a reduced copy of the plan for the There is still the objection, however, that the 
more northern one, and of the sketch show- new place of tombs is out of the church, 
ing the extent to which it would shut out the | though as a building abutting on the ancient 
view of the Chapter-house from Old Palace- (cloister, it may be considered as having a 
yard. The other plan shows the same chapel | tolerably close connexion with the church. 
moved 25 ft. further south, the only advan- The third scheme proposed by Mr. Pearson 
tage in this being that of leaving open 4 is that of a north aisle to the nave, abutting 
clearer view of the Chapter-house from the on the west side of the north transept, but 
same point. It will be seen that Mr. | stopping rather short of the west end of the 
Pearson gets rid of the intrusion of the nave, and with a projection northward on the 
Chapter - house buttresses into his chapel, | block plan which looks like a large er 
making a passage under them. Architecturally | No sketch is given of the proposed architec- 
we see no reason against this at all; | tural treatment. There is also a modification 
the only objection to it is that it does of the addition on the north side, of which no 
not fulfil what we regard as the a is ae The two are described as fol- 
ratum, that of intimate union with the Abbey lows in Mr. Pearson’s evidence :-— 


church. It is out of the church, and Jaces| ‘Referring, firstly, to the scheme on the north 


the monuments out of connexion with the /| side, which seems to me to have the distinct ad- 


: 
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; 





vantage of affording a building which would be an 
integral portion of the structore, and to which the 
sentiment so strongly attaching to the Abbey would 
thus extend, I have made two ee oe 
One of these takes the form of an additi aisle 
to the nave, with ec attached for the display 
of monuments and with communications leading to 
it from the west end of the nave and trom the north 
transept. I have not the least doubt that such an 
aisle, well designed, in a style which would be 
distinct from the adjoining part of tne Abbey with- 
out being out of harmony with it, would form a 
great addition to the general effect of the structure, 
both external'y and internally. 

It wil) be readily understood how well the recesses 
between the great buttresses and other recesses 
provided in the plan would lend themsel+es to the 
arrangement and display of monuments. it should 
be borne in mind, in considering an addition of this 
character, that nearly the whole of the stone work 
of the existing structure which would be enclosed 
oy this aisle is a modern restoration, and notin the 
best character. 

My second plan takes the form of a double 
cloister glazed on both sides, enclosing a garth 
with approaches from the Abbey similar to the 
i scheme. The four sides towards the garth 

propose to divide into chapels, by transverse 
walls, and the recesses formed by the great but- 
tresses of the nave would also be available as before. 

[ consider that the first of these two schemes 
would form a greater improvement to the Abbey 
than the second.” ; 


The second of these two schemes would pro- 
bably be the one which would meet with the 
least opposition, and it would be architectu- 
rally the easiest to deal with. But it is a far 
less dignified echeme than the additional aisle, 
and moreover is, again, pot so much an in- 
tegral part of the church. The evidence 
indicates, however, that the opposition to 
a north aisle scheme is likely to be 
strong. The Archbishop of Canterbury, after 
expressing the opinion that the addition, 
however made, should be in the closest pos- 
sible connexion with the existing church, 
went on to say that while the north aisle 
would give the closest connexion, he thought 
there were so many objections to it that 
“the next closest ought to be taken,” and in 
answer to a question from the Chairman 
(Mr. Plunket) he further stated his objections 











as follows :— 

“It is the only part of the Abbey in which you 
sce the whole design of the church by itself; the 
suuth side is so entirely blocked up by other build- 
ings and the east end is so altered by Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, and blocked by St. Margaret's, the pro- 
jection of the chapter-bouse is so great, and the 
alteration of the west cn‘ is so great, that thera is 
no other part of the Abbey which gives you an idea 
of what was the original design of it as a 
church. Therefore, the erection of any buildi 
against it, even if it were a low building, woul 
completely block out the original conception of the 
Abbey, and weuld prevent a view of the elevation, 
and then, amongst all the cathedrals of England, it 
would be the one which could not be seen. The 
interior alteration would be also great.” 

There is a great deal of reason in this, and 
we give full weight to it. There is no doubt 
that architecturally the scheme of a chapel 
in the south-eastern portion of the church isa 
very mach easier problem, in regard to archi- 
tectural grouping and connexion with the 
present church. But the question, as 
observed, is raed bye § an architectural one, 
and it isa mistake to regard it in that light. 
The question is to get the closest a to 
being a part of the Abbey Church in such a 
way as not to be architecturally an anomaly. 
It can hardly be eaid that the addition of 
another aisle is an architectural anomaly, 
considering how many are the four-nisled 
and five-aisled Medieval churches in exis- 
tence; and in —_— to the Archbishop's 
objection that it shuts out or interferes with 
the only general view of the present church, 
it must not be f n that (as Mr. Pearson 
took care to point out) the north exterior of 
the nave as at present existing is not the 
genuine original architecture, and is not, as 
an exterior, of much value historically, or 
even architecturally ; nor do we see that the 
treatment of the problem in that way may 
not be an architectural addition to the coup 
dil of the building as seen from the north- 
west. Mr. Pearson's ideas as to the treat- 
ment are to be gathered from the following 
passege in the evidence :— | 
‘* My idea is that the chapel should be as much 





a part of the Abbey as possible, and that the 
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at le have as to being buried in the 
ane a a ving monuments erected in it 
should not be weakened in any way, and that by 
adding to the nave you would make the addition 
part of the Abbey,—absolutely part of the Abbey. 

538, Would that chapel rise to a height equal 
to the height of the Abbey 1—N oO, sir. I have two 
schemes, one to make it as high as the side aisle of 
the nave, and another to keep it down some 15 ft., 
and, in that case, making in the spaces between 
the buttresses and low buildings underneath the 
cills of the — the highest part in that case 

ld be 35 ft. inside. 
"539. (Sir F. Leighton.) Would that obstruct the 
light ?—~It would, to some extent. 

540. (Mr. Waterhouse.) Then there would be no 
light to this chapel, except on the north !/—Yes, 
there would also be a clearstory. There would be 
an entrance from the transept here underneath the 
window, and here also in the nave aisle underneath 
the window, besides the external entrance to the 





west. 

541. (Sir F. Leighton.) It would be a small 
church rather than an aisle!—It would be so in 
point of size. 

542. (Chairman.) I suppose the architecture 
would be as identical as possible with the old 
Abbey !—No, sir, I would make it of a late style, 
to show that the building was an addition. 

543. (Sir F. Leighton.) It would be a twin build- 
ing; by the side of the Abbey!—Yes; you fre- 
quently see in old churches large aisles added. 

544. (Chairman.) Would the roof be resting 
against the old Abbey, or an independent one?—It 
would rest or abut upon the Abbey at this end. 

545. Would it be an independent building at this 
end ‘—It would be. 

546. What would you remove ?—Nothing. 

547. (Sir H. Layard.) No tombs would be 
removed !—No tombs, only some tablets on the 
walls where openings in the new aisles would come, 
and these could be replaced by the side of these 
entrances.” 


This gives a pretty fair idea of what the 
addition would 
Pearsun. Externally we do not see that it 


need be any disfigurement of the architectural | }f ' 


ensemble of the Abbey: but rather the reverse. 
As to the idea of building it in a later style 
of Gothic, so as to show that it was an addi- 
tion, that may be open to question. If 
there was a nineteenth-century (Gothic, 
the use of that would of course tell 
the tale plainly. But merely to adopt, 
say & late fourteenth-century style to 
show that it was not part of the original 
thirteenth-century building, would only be to 
adopt a slightly different form of architec- 
tural illusion. The more logical course would 
seem to be to treat the addition, in its general 
lines, in a manner to harmonise with the 
nave architecture, while 

** Perhaps some modern touches here and there ” 


would tell the tale of the actual date of its 
erection: harmony of general style, without 
— of detail in every respect. 

here is one objection to be raised, however, 
when we come to consider the north aisle as re- 
garded from the interior of the Abbey. Mr. 
Pearson proposes merely two doors of access 
to it, one from the nave and the other from the 
north transept. The mere practical objection 
to this constructional interference, sugges 
by Mr. Somers Clarke, who said it “ would 
knock the building about,” is not of any im- 
pesos. With a strong timber bracing 
between the buttresses, any alteration to the 
intermediate walls could be carried on with- 
out danger to the structure. Butthe more 
important objection is that in that case, after 
all, the new aisle would no | r be an aisle, 
but as Sir F. Leighton observed, “ it would be 
the next room,” and would form no part of 
the vista. To say as Mr. Clarke does, that 
“it would be more out of the church than 
going through Poet’s Corner” (and after- 
wards through a new corridor to a chapel 
entirely removed from the main building) is 
merely a natural e ion on the part of a 
hostile witness. But the general objection is 
avalid one. We will suggest a way out of 
this. In architecture fthe boldest thing is 
often the best. Build the new north aisle, 
then, not with a lean-to roof but with a gable 
roof, with its imtermal gutter sufficiently 
above the head of the present north ai 


as contemplated by Mr. | fre 


ted | laments are continual that, taki 


new aisle. Four of these windows are 
memorial windows in stained glass, but they 
would merely be removed to a similar win- 
dow opening opposite to their present situa- 
tion. Remove the few monuments on the 
north side of the present aisle which stand 
up above the window sills, and replace them 
in the new aisle: they are only a few, and 
here again it is only moving them perhaps a 
few feet from their present position. Leave 
the present window openings and mullions as 
they are, with the spaces open between them. 
Supposing the new aisle to have been built, 
we should then see from the nave a series of 
) mullioned ‘arches with a screen wall at 
the base, and through these we should see the 
vault and part of the interior architecture of 
the new aisle, which would then appear, m 
Sir F. Leighton’s words, “as part of the 
vista,” part of the Cathedral itself, only 
shut off by a screen in the lower portion 
with two doors in it. If am _ exten- 
sive addition to the Abbey for monumental 
purposes is actually called for, that is. the 
way we should propose to carry it out: a 
method which would render the new aisle 
architecturally a portion of the general in- 
terior of the church, seen by the eye from the 
nave and entered by a door from the nave 
and from the exterior; an addition which 
would not only satisfy the demands of senti- 
ment, but might be capable of ownage. to the 
Abbey a new and very fine interior effect. 
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METAL-WORK.* 
BY J. STARKIE GARDNER. 


Gray Y business in life is to work with, 
| and not to talk about, metal-work. 
This is, however, the occasion of an 
Art Congress, and I can only 
imagine that the invitation to lecture here 
was addressed to me because I am a stranger 
to you. As a Londoner I am deprived of 
that profound knowledge of the craft that 
exists in Birmingham, the result of the accu- 
mulated experience of centuries ; but, on the 
other hand, | come more in direct contact 
with the most educated section of the public, 
and am in a better position to discuss the 
directions in which the taste of the public is 
moving. And I see with profound regret 
that it is travelling in an opposite direction 
to that which, speaking broadly, and not 
of the exceptions, Birmingham manu- 
facturers are taking. It would be mere 
affectation to ignore that Birmingham work 
it conspicuous by its rarity or absence in our 
London Arts and Crafts Exhibition, that it is 
not holding its own in the estimation of 
London architects, and that it is out of 
harmony with the styles of decoration in 
vogue with our best decorators. If the 
patterns Birmingham puts on the market 
are used, it is under a sort of protest, and the 
bedsteads 
ve to be 








for an example, brass bedsteads 


used which destroy the whole harmony of a es 


room. Now you know as well as Ido that 
if a real demand exists which you cannot or 
will not supply,the demand will very soon find 
its supplies elsewhere. Taste and fashion 
permeate downwards. There are still 
classes who buy Birmingham patterns, but 
the tide is irresistibly against them, and the 
art metal trade of Birmingham must 
collapse before the assaults of its better- 
equipped enemies, unless it sets about 
mee them on equal terms. Mr. Whit- 
worth Wallis wished me to devote the even- 
ing to the analysis of pieces of metal, to 
explaining why some are good and others 
; but I take a grave view of the condition 
of Birmingham art metal-work, and to talk of 
such details appears to me like discussi 
questions ~ , t when ” patient is in 
extremis. ore proceeding further, I should 
like to explain what decorative art is, for our 
conceptions about it and what course it is 
likely to take are extremely hazy, even if we 
have formed any conceptions at all. If we 
talk over the possible developments of elec- 








* A Lecture to W : 
pre. tare to Working Men. Delivered at;the Bir- 
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tricity or engineeri ing we 
what has been before. 
about any one 
development of ‘ant ia 
ing art as a matter of 
ae — the whims of a 
w y shut our es; for, actually, » 
is only a highty - caltive ' 
wholly ordinary instinct of nature, and, 
such, just as subject to definite laws ag 
developed, 00 urs has doveloyed, rain 
veloped, so art vel the 
both being one chequered pov of prog : 
from the most primitive s to the 
developments. The rom changes of 
style are simply manifestations of ceagsles 
aE Usually they have been acon. 
Pp by the slow modification or addition 
that which pre-existed, consequent on th 
instincts imp — us, which makes 
& necessity, and mere copying and re 
uction hatef aL. Exoeptionally ‘they teen 
been brought about by the meeting of ty 
reviously isolated styles, as pe the 
tian and Assyrian arts met on Greek 
soil, to be fused by the genius of a new rae 
into the Classic; or when the flower o 
Western Europe, suddenly dazzled by contact 
with Oriental splendour, laid the foundation 
of Gothic architecture. But it required even 
in the case of Classic art five hundred y 
from the days of Homer to the bui of 
the Parthenon, to bring it to perfection, and 
scarcely less to mature Gothic art into the 
rosenarons a= bs ichness of Henry VIL’s and St. 
George’s Chapels. 

Gentlemen, I claim that if we reflect 
the whole history of art we see that it 
us that we cannot create, we can only de 
velop; and designers, when they have accepted 
this truth, have learnt the secret of the ar 
they are called to practise. Man can no mor 
create a new style than Nature can creates 
new animal. A gifted individual may hasten 
its progress; but extravagance, the result of 
haste in art, is like the monstrosity in Nature, 
—it bears no offspring. Again, art, to be last 
ing,must be in unison with the genius of the 
people. You can no more acclimatise an 
exotic art, if it runs counter to our habits, 
our comforts, and our climate, than you could 
bid crops of rice and sugar-cane to replace our 
wheat and turnips. 

Till recently the course of art has bee 
eesy to follow; but those who deal with 
art in this nineteenth century have to deal 
with a very exceptional state of things, 
the like of which has a we seen a 
art an. Down to the y years 
this pee art, in some form or -_s 
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been the one outlet for the ies of the 
peaceable and cultivated section of humanity 
Art had been all in all, when, suddenly, Art® 
younger sister, Science, came out, and by & 
lendid beauty of her achievements, tum 
e heads of all beholders. What wonder if 
with the marvels of steam, electricity, 

, and the profound changes made by them 
in our habits, all crowded into a few yest 
Art should have beencast aside and i 
Not only these applied sciences, but the 


abstract sciences,—chemistry, physics, phys: 
ology, geology,—have filled men’s 
my 


nineteenth century & | 
























science such as the world had not bi 
Art had been flowing serenely, like ® 
river, when this young leviathan ploughed » 
rudely across, that its troubled surface is only 
now, at the close of the century, Deg™ 
to ” oa some broken reflections of its ancien | 
self. : 


During the eclipse of art, manufactures 
had little need te trouble about it, and, 8 
long as new season’s patterns were pies 
shopkeepers bought, and the public boug® 

‘that we oe for — yeers om 
succession of mere comme patterns. | 

But now the sun of art 1s re-emerging 
For thirty years schools of 
rous exhibitions and loan come 
facilities for travel, and our museums, ® the 
been incessantly and profoundly turning 
public pr pe can fp 28° re 
d-brac,' which comprises everything “™ 
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even down to the humblest household 
utensils, Weare all groping about to pick 
up the broken thread. It is no wonder if the 
public take their ideas of what is good from 
what is set before them in museums rather 
than in shops ; and it is coming to this—that 
the classes for whom we have to cater will 
not trust themselves to buy anything unless 
it recall some museum object. It is utterly 
vain and futile to imagine that taste will 
even go back into its former vitiated grooves, 
and all the Queen Anne and Neo-Grec tra- 
vesties of styles that have been produced 
will shortly be as extinct as the Dodo. 

The question is, Will Birmingham continue 
to stand aloof while the trade passes from it 
to other towns and other countries ; or will it 
make an effort to take once more the place 
its vast resources entitle it totake ? You may 
depend upon it that unless you can meet the 
demands of people of good taste you will not 
be long permitted to meet the demands of 
others. Why should not Birmingham be 
again what it was thirty years ago in the 
Gothic revival,—that first symptom of re- 
viving art, when it led the van and was 
incontestably the metropolis of good§metal- 
work ? 

Now, unfortunately for Birmingham, the 
fact that it profited in an exceptional degree 
by the activity of science has seemed to sever 
it more completely from the traditions of art. 
All peoples, all cities even, have their epochs 
of prosperity and progress, and periods of 
repose and decadence. Is Birmingham re- 
signing itself to one of the latter? Will it 
continue to sleep while the trade passes from 
it to other towns, and, worse, to other 
countries? Is it to the credit of Birmingham 
that Chiswick should lead the way in design- 
ing copper and brass; that Frome should 
revive the “Cire Perdu” process; that we 
should have to send to Naples to get good 
castings, to Paris for good chasing ; that in our 
great revival of wrought iron work Birming- 
ham should have lagged, not led, so that ten 
times more is done out of Birmingham than 
in it; that enamelling, an art that has always 
had a home in this country, should be almost 
dead ; and that in exhibitions the exhibits of 
Tiffany, Christophle, and a host of others are 
incomparably finer than ours? 

The dearth of rivalry,—that wholesome 
stimulant,—has been injurious to Birming- 
ham, but, to judge by the signs of the times, 
Birmingham will not be cursed with any lack 
of it in the future. 

To resume its place, those great employers 
who have the plant and capital should attach 
and associate themselves with those who have 
proved their talent, instead of leaving them to 


exhaust the best years of their lives mm found- 


ing businesses which either wither up or 
develope into dangerous rivalry. Every 
metal business pretending to supply goods 
into which art enters, should have one artistic 
partner, not an wsthete, but with practical 
knowledge of the requirements of the trade ; 
and it should have a sufficiency of designers, 
and these should be Englishmen. , 
This brings us to the question of design. It 
is the fashion to talk a good deal of “ high 
falutin” about going to the fields and gardens 
and taking your designs straight from nature, 
or being manly and independent and evolving 
them out of your own conscience. But 
don’t see that these professors practice what 
they preach. Art lives in cities among com- 
munities of workers, working in friendly 
rivalry, and not in the fields. More has been 
done for art in the flat plains of the Nether- 
lands, or swampy of Italy, than in 
all the places where nature is fairest together. 
Does architecture borrow from nature’ Did 
our grandest craftsman, Alfred Stevens, or 
do Alfred Gilbert and Walter Crane, though 
edepts in the secrets of nature, draw their 
inspirations from it, or from reminiscences 
of the heaped-up stores of artistic experi- 
ences of the past? Nature is 4 
corrective, but not a good diet, and the 
designer should take it in homeopathic 
doses. No grand decorative artist ever 
was inspired by nature direct, and you can 


but rarely use the crude forms it sup-' 


plies justas they are. To test this, try to use 


a shell—beautiful objects to use in any de- 
sign—and you will find yourself compelled to 


abandon any close adherence to its lines. Or|d 


make up ac of flowers or leaves, and 
see how difficult it is to use them in any 
design. When we require organic forms in 
decoration, we do not take horses and cats 
and dogs and men as we see them, we resort 
to griffins, harpies, cherubs, mermaids, 
sphinxes, satyrs, and everything as far re- 
moved from nature as possible. If we want 
a fish, it is the conventional dolphin, because 
it is — unlike anything real. While as 
to foliage, we escape recourse to nature 
by using the conventional forms of 
acanthus, vine, arum, and pomegranate, 
forms brought under control by generations 
of modifiers, to fit them to the urposes 
of art. I must leave this theme, owever, 
though reluctantly. A recently-issued cata- 
logue of art metal-work, entirely taken from 
Nature, not Birmingham, I am glad to say, is 
the most egregious thing ever seen. Such 
catalogues are a slur on the country. You 
will not be surprised if I say, go to the 
museums and copy those things which you can 
make use of. Don’t turn a grand Renaissance 
helmet upside down and make a coal-box of 
it, nor a shield by Cellini-into a wall-plate for 
a common paraffine lamp, especially if the 
lamp must be supported by the haft of 
&@ common nineteenth - century sword - 
bayonet. These, like the designs from 
Nature I have just referred to, are I am 
sure, employers’ or managers’ inspirations, and 
when anything is right down bad and vulgar, 
it is always some pet fad of some conceited 
body who is destitute of the remotest pretence 
to art-training, but with the unhappy power 
of forcing them on public notice. Use common 
sense at the museum, and when you have ex- 
hausted all the useful objects, you will find 
inexhaustible stores of hints and suggestions 
in the next. Don’t become esthetic, or join 
the camp of the wsthetes, for taste in art is 
not concentrated in the productions of any 
modern clique whatever, but beware of con- 
ceit, and get as good a mastery of styles as 
you can, and then take your own course. 

I have only one more point, and that is as 
to the styles you should endeavour to take up 
with. We should most undoubtedly begin by 
reviving all that was good in English art, for 
that sits best in English houses. Unfortu- 
nately, the art of our own country is exactly 
what you do not get in English museums, and 
Birmingham is no exception. Museums abroad 
are mainly devoted to the work of their own 
country; but here, what little we have is 
flooded and lost in the sea of Italian and 
German objects with which they are crowded. 
This places us at a great disadvantage, for 
Germans, Italians, and French have enormous 
material to copy from, and do use it well; 
and inundate our market with reproductions 
and adaptations which pass current with the 
public for museum objects. The present 

neration of the general public, to whom 

ecorative art is as new as the tell hat and 
frock coat to the Sandwich Islander, do not 
perceive that these when bought are, as a 
rule, wholly out of place with their sur- 
roundings and not in the least adapted to 
their requirements. A copy of a sanctuary 


I} lamp will not light a room unless you spoil 


it, and modern candles are not meant to be 
stuck on spikes. To go back to obsolete in- 
conveniences is like spinning our wool by 
hand again; and, fortunately for us, Germans 
and Italians are both bad designers, and are 
only dangerous as long as they stick abso- 
lutely to copying. France is formidable, for 
its art has always been so interwoven with 
ours that it is almost at home in English 
surroundings. The French, moreover, can 
design in their own styles with perfect 
taste and . The French will pro- 
bably run us , but we must hope our 
superior adaptability will stand us in good 
stead, and that we may at least win on our 
own ground, Let us begin, however, I say, 


by being English, and ——t OUF OWN | Goponed 
5 thorou hly. We must know their 





origin, growth, development, and technique 
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as the doctor knows diseases. We must 
know, as the French do, almost instinctively 
what the workers in these styles would have 
one. 

I have now no more to say than to thank 
you for your patience with me, and to assure 
you a though a sired ta — ths for 
my 8 are quite insigni vea 
found respect tor your great city, and et al 
the maintenance of its prosperity a question 
of national honour. J.5.G. 





NOTES. 


rix HE memorial of the “Society for 
6A%an the Preservation of the Monu- 
y ments of Ancient Egypt,” to which 
we referred recently (page 400, 
ante) was sent in to Lord Salisbury a few 
days ago. But while we were assured 
that Lord Wharncliffe, the President of 
the Society, had concurred with the sug- 
gestion of the Institute of Architects to 

tition for the appointment of “an Official 

nspector fully qualified” to take charge of 

the monuments, leaving the question of 
nationality open, we now find that in the 
lettet from Lord Wharncliffe i 
the memorial it is stated that the memorial is 
presented in two forms,—first, as praying for 
the appointment of “an English official,” the 
other, in the words first quoted, for that of 
“a competent official.” The letter con- 
tinues :— 

“The change thus effected in the scope of the 
memorial was not made until the first form in which 
it was circulated had been numerously signed, and 
I would call your Lordship’s attention to the point 
that those whose signatures are attached to the 
first memorial are not necessarily in opposition to 
this change, which some of the signatories thought 
it advisable to have made before attaching their 
names or proceeding further in the matter.” 

The letter concludes :— 

‘I beg, therefore, your Lordship’s favourable 
consideration of the memorial, which I forward 
herewith, and further that your Lordship will cause 
it to be communicated to H.M. Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt, for the information of the 
Egyptian Government, as expressing the opinion of 
many eminent Koglishmen on the question of the 
Preservation of the Monuments,” 

Among the long list of signatures appended 
to the memorial in its first form appear those 
of Mr. Armstead, Lord / ae Professor 
Blackie, Lord Bramwell, Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown, Mr. John Evans (President of the 
Society of Antiquaries), Professor Flower, 
Mr. Ernest George, Mr. R. C. Jebb, Sir James 
Linton, Mr. M y, Mr. Du Maurier, Pro- 
fessor Middleton, Mr. F. C. Penrose, Mr. 
Norman Shaw, Mr. A. C. Swinburne, Mr. 
Alma Tadema, Mr. Chas. Waldstein. Among 
the mames appended to the “com t 
official” memorial are those of Sir A. Blom- 
field, Mr. T. Blashill, Mr. Ewan Christian, 
Professor Hayter Lewis, Mr. Waterhouse, 
and a good many other architects, this form 
of the petition having been brought more 
under the notice of the architectural 
fession ; we also find in the list the names of 
Mr. Percy Gardner, Sir F. Leighton, Mr. 
Mundella, and Sir Richard Temple. These 
names are sufficient to show how widespread 
is the interest felt in this subject ae 








able Englishmen of various i 
classes. us 
HE ¢ dence between the Council 


of the Institute and Messrs. Flockton 
& Gibbs, which pyres in the last number 
of the Journal of Proceedings of the Institu 
in regard to the Sheffield architects’ ill-advi 
scheme of patenting their plan for the ar- 
es of munici / i no 
a concluding expression i 
Council which we imagine oat ba tntinen 
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the profession, and one likely to bring you into | harbour, at a cost of about 7,000,000 marks,|of the —— rapidity with 
serious conflict with other architects. ._ | or nearly 350,000/.; and 80,000 marks would} which one building after another went down, 

The Council trust that SS * oo be the annual expense for keeping the harbour | under the flames was a sight never to be for, 
opinion a, ee tear bos on te wil 5.2 in condition, which latter expense would,| gotten. It commenced in a solidly-buth 
the nado 8 tradition of the English medical | however, be easily covered by the 90,500) printing establishment, which was 


profession, not to take out a patent on subjects | marks offered by the Hamburg“ Packetfahrt”| and the walls Begg . 
fale The te 











relating to that profession. a _.| Line, as fixed annual sum to include all land-| little more than half an hour. _> 
The Council are further of + agence wy henge ing dues of their boats and rent for 200-|tended from roof to roof and window t 
Ree Os patented by you, the patent cannot D@ | métre frontage of quay (30 métres deep) for| window across narrow lanes, notwi din 
rmmnee. erection of sheds, passengers’ offices, &c. It|the utmost efforts of the fire bri ; 
In regard to the last sentence, we are also of ws. taken into consideration that the pro-| less than six separate properties have been 
opinion that the arrangement of the plan of a posed harbour is chiefly or rather entirely to| totally destroyed, and thirteen others have been 
building cannot be the subject of a patent. | serve for passenger purposes, no cranes, ware- | severely —— Most of them were four 
It is not a new mechanical or scientific inven-| houses, &c., are to be erected, the special | and five story buildings, and oceupied as soft 
tion, but merely a question of arrangement; | comfort of engers being provided for| goods warehouses, offices, and clubs. All the 
and in any case it would be hardly possible| by having the Harburg-Cuxhaven Railway | buildings were of ordinary construction, with 
to make out absolute priority im such | line continued toharbourhead. For the pur-| timber joists and thin floor boards, and in 
an arrangement. We published one of the poses of the North-Sea Fishing Fleets the old} several cases cut through by lift shafts, 
lans and Messrs. Filockton & Gibbs’s}Cuxhaven harbour is to be enlarged and| which formed furnace flues to each buildin 
fetter a few weeks ago, in order to|deepened at a cost of some 600,000 marks,| It is to be hoped that this severe lesson: 
show what they proposed to claim, but we | this piece of work, when complete, giving the| teach property owners the necessity of intro- 
believe it is a mistaken attempt, in every | fishermen a well-protected sheet of water, 137 | ducing a somewhat better system of construe 
sense. From the final reply of Messrs.| by 218 métres, with a depth at low water of|tion to resist the spread of fire. Although 
Flockton & Gibbs to the letter above quoted,|24 métres, the entrance having 50 métres| the loss is immense, yet, if the o ity is 
we gather that the are disposed to follow width. grasped by the Government, a great ' 
the advice of the ouncil ; in doing which improvement may be made by the construction 
they will not only act gracefully, but probably E have before us an account of some|of a new street, between Pitt -street and 
re themselves and others a good deal of fresh-water algee which are known to | Castlereagh-street, on the site of some of the 
uaprofitable worry and contention. infest reservoirs on the Atlantic sea-board of | buildings thus destroyed. The matter hay 
— the United States and elsewhere. The author, | been mentioned in Parliament and referred to 
y E learn from the last number of the} Mr. Geo. W. Rafter, explains that these | in the press, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
R.LB.A. Journal that Mr. Andrew T.|™inute plants are very hardy, having been/| that the idea may be carried out. Thisstrees 
: f the Institute for | found in active growth in water covered over| would be a continuation of the new street 
Taylor, Hon. Secretary of the t re gr ‘ ‘ ; : : 
Canada, has forwarded to the Secretary of | by asheet of ice more than | ft.in thickness, | just being formed in front of the Post Offic, 
the Institute a copy of the Constitution | 2d whilst some only live in water containing | and would be the first step towards 
and By-laws of the Province of Quebec | #/phur, iron, salt, or other particular mineral|a wide thoroughfare — up to the site 
Association of Architects. Special difficulties | matter, &c., in solution, others prefer the} the new Houses of Parliament in Macquarie- 
there existed, owing to the fact of two | purest picee np nant ag oe reece im- | street,” 

MORE A _hei rinking-water ese alge arise 
sas crments "but they have bees overcome [ne believes, from their jelly, starch, oil, or| 7 E have, in « prior number, referred t 
and nearly all architects in the province, sulphur-producing properties, and good reasons | Sal — — meray a Peay 2 
having joined to form this Association, are |®re advanced in support of this hypothesis. eae oe an other countries, ye 
now seeking an Act of incorporation. The | He found especially that a particular species, | Collision of the various larger 

ivi containing much starch with chlorophyll| tions held annually at several art centres, 
general body of members is to be divided into e nLoropnhy h as Berlin, Munich, Diieseldor!, Daa 
three classes, — namely, Members, Student-| granules, gave out a very offensive odour | Suc nak f Aeucagy Pape _ ae 
Associates, and Honorary Members. Article | When in an advanced stage of decomposition, | &¢., each of which try to out-do 
[V. defines the status of an architect as fol-|and on experimenting with starch and water | by offering special attractions, lenient hanging 
Rea he artificially produced a similar result.| juries, and the like, to artists wishing to 

ig ; Other varieties detected impart a cucumber exhibit. Up tilla few years ago, the Berlin 

An architect is a professional person, whose |+,.+6. and he has successfully demonstrated | annual “ Academy ” Exhibition took per 
occupation consists in the artistic and constructive . : but in 1889 and this year, owing to 
designing of buildings, and in supplying the draw- | that the pollution of the water-supply of year, rae oar thal 
ings, specifications, and other data required for | Rochester(N.Y.), in 1888, was largely due toa the South German artists ving “ Annual” 
carrying such design into execution ; also in exer- | certainalga which caused a fishy taste and smell. | hung at the oT -formed Munich A 
cising administrative control over the operations of | In discussing preventive measures he advo-| Exhibition, the low standard of the Berlim 
contractors employed in the construction of said | cates the covering-in of reservoirs, aération,| Show was so marked that it was a 
buildings ; in officiating as arbitrator of contracts, 2 aleeaiatl f th d : ’| visable to discontinue it in favour of of 
and stipulating terms of obligations between pro- | T@Pi¢ circu tion of the water, and in some . ital—the Prussi 
prietor and contractor.” cases efficient sand-filtration. In congratu-|the Bavarian capital,— russes 

: ia ee ee lating the author on the production of this| Academy even going so far as to definitely 
Article V. of the “Constitution” is framed | important contribution to knowledge, we may | decide not to hold their “ Academy " next 
upon the lines of the declaration required by point out that the methods of counteracting | year, ® decision which was, of course, hal 
the Institute from its professional members, | the evils alluded to, although clearly induced | With triumph in South Germany. By 
while Section VIII. of the “ By-laws” of the by purely philosophic reasoning, have long| W8y © drawing the North and South tog 
Quebec Association provides for Examina- | been known to engineers from their practi 
tions. value, and within certain limits those methods 

have undoubtedly proved efficacious. The | repre ; 
OR several years the idea of having a|late Mr. J. F. Bateman, C.E., speaking of the Berlin International : 
good harbour at the mouth of the Elbe| contamination of a reservoir at Warrington coupling this with an undertaking that, if @ 
has been talked about in Germany, and the | some years since, for example, gave a striking | Munich exhibition of 1891 were GFoppe 
Berlin Deutsche Bauzeitung now publishes an | illustration of the fact. Although the water|there should also be no Academy ee 
illustrated description of the harbour-works | was filtered as well as it could be,it very soon | in Berlin in 1892, the Berlin artists Te is 
proposed, and from this description we see | became filled with various kinds of growth,|in ® body at Munich in that year. artists 
that the Senate of the Hanse Town, Ham-|and after much consideration it was decided snag not surprising that the Munich to 
burg, intends having constructed on and near | to cover over the reservoir. This was effected, | have rejected this offer, having even come ® 
ground owned by them at the mouth of their} without emptying it, by erecting vertical | ® determination to make their 1891 : 
river, near Cuxhaven, a first-class harbour for | pillars supporting cross beams, on which large | #0 unusually good one ; but the result wo 
the purposes of (1) affording convenient ar- were placed. As the work progressed | have been better for the progress of hands 
rangements for the quick landing and taking-| the conferve beneath the covered parts gra-| German art if they had decided to jom 
off of peng and mails to Atlantic liners, | dually fell to the bottom, and by the time it | With Berlin. 
as well as for popese <2 of refuge in winter | was finished they had entirely rn ahice ms 
time, when the Elbe is ice-bound, to vessels | and the water was delivered in a much purer R. ARTHUR PEW, M. Am, Soe. OF? 
unable to reach Hamburg on that account,|condition. Precisely similar results have describes in the Transactions of t 
or to vessels unable at all times of the year| been experienced at the Berlin waterworks| American Society of Civil Engineers for 
to reach the port 100 km. up the river on|and elsewhere. There can be no question,| September, a railroad 
aceount of being disabled. The plans as/ also, that the growth of vegetation on the} Wrightsville and Dublin, two 
they now stand show an ordinary enclosed | surface of open reservoirs is greatly retarded, } villages about nineteen miles ¢ 
sea-water harbour subject to tides, of the|and in many instances altogether arrested, | is supposed to be the cheapest 
size of 300 by 250 métres, with an additional | when the water is more than 15 or 20ft. in| structed fora freight and ngs 
extension running an extra 300 métres inland, | depth. business. In Southern and WesterD 
and eighty métres wide, the whole basin with States it is often very difficult — 
a low-water of eight métres throughout UR Australian correspondent writes :—| enough money to build any & 
being entered by an she be of 100 metres, “The most exciting architectural topic| whatever, and the engineer 18 
enclosed on by solid harbeur- at the present time in Sydney is the dee upon to make surve 
heads with frontages 120 matres sa | See a ~— a 
mre yprnn restora ET pe in the heart of the city, which has consumed | very cheapest and 
- : Three | nearly a million’s worth of building and| science will allow him 
years would be required to construct this!stock. The writer of this note was a witness | which is through moderatel 
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passes for the greater part through pine 
forests, which furnish suitable timber for 
bridges and other purposes. The track is of 
standard gauge, and was laid with a good 
second-hand 45 lbs. iron rail obtained from, 
and laid by, a neighbouring railway company, 
who were substituting steel for these iron 
rails, for 3701. per mile. The actual total cost 
of the line, when completed ready for the 
chartered rolling stock, which was used, was 
about 700/. per mile. The company, however, 
do not pride themselves so much on build- 
ing a cheap road as on doing so much good 
work at such a small expense, and it is satis- 
factory to hear that the earnings of the line 
to this time have been so good that in 
dition to paying an annual dividend of 
nearly 7 per cent. to the stockholders, con- 
siderable improvements have been made to 
the line itself. 


A? a Vestry meeting, St. Sepulchre’s, 
Holborn Viaduct, last week, it was re- 
solved that the churchwardens be empowered 
to contribute 25/. to a fund for restoring the 
tombstone of Captain John Smith, founder of 
the “London Company” which colonised 
South Virginia. Smith, a parishioner, died 
on June 21, 1631 ; but within the next eighty 
years, as we read in Hatton’s “ New View,” 
all traces of the tombstone had disappeared. 
His epitaph, however, has been preserved ; it 
began :— 

** Here lies‘one conquered, that hath conquered 

kings.” 

He — the river Chickahominy, and for 
a while was made captive by Powhatan’s 
tribe of Indians. We are informed that 
Pocahontas, to whom, when a girl, Smith is 
said to have owed his life, came to this 
country as the wife of one John Rolfe, and that 
having died, _— 22 years, on board the 
George,' a trader bound for Virginia, off 
Gravesend, she was buried March 31, 1616-7, 
in the chancel of the old church there, which, 
having been burnt in 1727, was rebuilt and 
dedicated to St.George. Pocahontas stayed 
seven months in England, and was received 
by the Queen, to whom Smith had made a 

tition (June, 1616), wherein appeared the 

t account of the way in which she saved 
him from her father’s “ braves.” 





LARGE number of Americans visit St 

Sepulchre’s Church every year. They, 
in common with ourselves, must have been 
struck, latterly, with the pains that are taken 
to make a pretty garden of the southern 
graveyard. There is a burial-ground along 
the northern side, and another was made by 
Greenhill’s-rents, St. John-street, Clerkenwell. 
The church itself, one of the largest in the 
elder part of London, has undergone many 
structural changes since its almost entire re- 
building by Wren. Extensive repairs were 
carried out in 1738; and again, by Clark, in 
1790; in 1873-5 the late W. Pettit Griffith 
restored the tower and south porch ; and two 
or three years later Mr. A. Billing renovated 
the interior, when, we believe, Wren’s side- 
galleries were taken down. The fine 
organ, originally by Renatus Harris (16/7), 
was rebuilt by Messrs. Gray & Davison. 
It was subsequently removed from over 
the ambulatory, at the western end, to 
within the St. Stephen’s Chapel, north side. 
That may, perhaps, be the chapel which Sir 
Sohn Popham, Chancellor of Normandy and 
the King’s Treasurer, built in 1440, together 
withthe porch.” Popham died at Reading 
in 1463 ; a tablet to his memory was set up in 
the cloister at Charterhouse. In our review, 
No. viii. “ Architecture at the Royal 
Academy,” on June 28 last, we noticed Mr. 
W. D. Carée’s design for a reconstruction of 
the organ in two cases, to stand at either end 
of a screen across the church. We may add 
that this church is of ancient foundation. 
Maitland tells us that Roger of Sarum gave 


it, in 1178, to the prior and canons of St.|p 


Bartholomew, West Smithfield. That gift 


* Stow says Popham’'s chapel stood on the south side 
of the choir. 
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was subsequently confirmed by a charter of 
Henry IL1., dated June 15, 1253. Here were 
buried Roger Ascham, author of “ The School- 
master,” and Sir Robert Peake, whoheld Basi 

House for the King, and was Faithorne’s 
master in engraving. John burnt 

Smithfield, na Ma , had cae wisoe 2 





HE Midlothian County Council have 
agree & committee, with powers to 
deal with the Society of Writers to the Signet 
in regard to acquiring a piece of ground 
belonging to the Society, which is situated 
immediately to the south of the Coun 
Buildings in Edinburgh, and which it is 
desirable should be acquired by the Council 
as a site for additional bui for the 
accommodation of that body. e County 
Buildings were erected in 1814, from the 
designs of Mr. Ellis, shortly before the first 
City Improvement was carried out. That 
improvement scheme involved the formation 
of a thoroughfare running immediately to the 
back of the new building, which faced a 
narrow close, and had no architectural 
features whatever. The late Mr. David 
Bryce, at the request of the county authori- 
ties, prepared a new architectural elevation to 
supersede the present unsightly one, but no 
active steps were taken in order to carry it out. 
If the County Council should carry out the 
erection of a new facade towards Melbourne- 
place, there would still remain a vacant site 
between the County-buildings and the 
Sheriff Courts. This site belongs to the 
Faculty of Advocates, and that body is de- 
sirous to utilise it for the extension of their 
library. This library is of similar 
rivileges to those enjoyed by the British 
Museum library, but has not similar support 
from Government, which is desired, in order 
to make the valuable library fully available 
to students. Were the library extended to 
George IV. Bridge, with a suitable facade, 
and the County-buildings completed in like 
manner, this thoroughfare would be one of 
the most attractive in the northern metropolis. 





pas Indian correspondent of the Times 
drew attention, on the 19th, to the 
sudden fall of a house in Bombay, causing 
the death of about thirty people, and in the 
letter of the next day he adds that the event 
“has again called public attention to the 
necessity for municipalities adopting im- 
proved building regulations and more closely 
supervising the construction of new and the 
inspection of old buildings. The existing 
practice is very lax, and this is the second 
accident of the kind which has happened in 
Bombay within the last few months.” We 
know little of the nature and extent of 
the official building regulations of Bombay 
and Calcutta, but it certainly appears from 
this that there must be urgent need of some 
more efficient system of supervision of build- 
ings than at present exists in the great 
Anglo-Indian cities. 


a oe i 
MYTH OF THE HOMERIC CYCLE.* 


Ir was with a graceful tribute to Mr. Leafs 
lectures on “ Homeric Greece” that Miss 
Harrison began on November 26 the first of the 
four lectures which were to continue and com- 
plete his course. That break in the tradi- 
tions that appear before and after Homeric 
mythology, that flaw in the stratification of 
myths, only became completely clear to her, 
the lecturer said, when Mr. Leaf had explained 
how the Acbmxan civilisation represented in 
Homer had been preceded by a primitive 
people—the Pelasgoi. These primitive people, 
after the the Achean power had been broken 
and laid waste by the Dorian invasion, had 
emerged again, and with them emerged many of 
their cults, which asserted themselves even in 
presence of that new Olympian theology which 
the poems of Homer had the power to impose 
on the Greek world. With this knowledge it 
became possible to understand the later com- 
lex Greek mythology, where side by side with 
the orderly twelve Olympians, each with well- 
defined characteristics and attributes, there is a 





medley of small tribal with fluctuating 
duties and powers, nib a old local cults 
when tribes had to economise their deities. 
ee ee became — 
, the Olympian gods absorbing many 
the local deities who were the most nearly 
related to them. 
This may be well illustrated by the myth of 
the old Thessalian 
absorbed, by steps w 
Olympian Artemis, 
of the myth of Kyrene as 
iss 


ninth Pythian, Miss Harrison showed how the 


Cyrene was proved by the well-known cylix 
(Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale), representing 
Arkesilas the Second presiding at the weighing 
of sacks, presumably of silphion; next, b 
another cylix with the curious of a Pn. 
seated on his own altar. Coins of Arcadia now 
enable us to recognise in this god Zeus Lykaios, 
who was worshipped at Cyrene. These two 
vases lead ap i en akin example of 
this class, a cylix in the British Museum, where 
a female figure, surrounded by little winged 
men and women, is to be identified as the 
—_ —t herself, tended by the fostering 
winds. She holds in one hand a twig of the 
silphion plant, the main source of the wealth 
of the African colony; in the other, a branch 
with apples, in reference to the favourite identi- 
fication of the fertile Cyrenzan plain with the 
Garden of the Hesperides. Other vases were 
adduced to prove this personification of the 
winds as winged figures ; paper of early 
Greek art are nothing but the winds, not neces- 
sarily in their hostile aspect. 
The myth of Cyrene is found in a relief in 
the British Museum, where a nymph is seen 
wrestling with a lion, while another ear 
Libya, crowns her victory with a wreath. 
relief is late, and is no doubt a conscious illus- 
tration of Pindar; but the same scheme of the 
nymph — with the lion is found in 
earlier works; for instance, in a well-known 
archaic bronze found at Olympia, and, which 
is more important, in a relief found at the same 
place from the pediment of the Treasury of the 
Cyrenzans. The same type of a winged figure 
holding a lion by the ear and tail is to be seen 
also in vases from Thera or Melos. It was, in 
fact, the general ro! 4p of the “ Mistress of Wild 
Beasts,” under which so many of the primitive 
local goddesses are to be brought. Other in- 
stances besides Cyrene, are Atalanta, Brito- 
martis, Iphigenia, &c., allof whom were ulti- 
mately identified with Artemis in official theo- 
logy, though locally they pew enjoyed a 
special, but poorer, worship by the side of the 
Olympian. This was the fate of Cyrene her- 
self. Originally a local “ Mistress of Wild 
Animals,” and a goddess mother worshipped by 
the old Thessalian population, she was taken 
with them first to Thera, and then to 
Africa, where, as Aristotle tells us, many sepa- 
rate sacred rites were, as a measure of demo- 
cracy, fused together Thus, instead of being 
the bride of Apolloand a mother, she was con- 
verted into the virgin Artemis, sister of Apollo. 
Passing, in her second lecture, to Homer's 
beliefs about the under-world, Miss Harrison 
showed that the conception of the Homeric 
Hades was never so victorious as that of the 
Homeric Olympos. The probable reason of its 
failure to attain supremacy over other beliefs 
was, that with regard to the under-world, 
imitive faith reasserted itself most power- 
tally. “ Homer believes that something persists 
after death: that something is no more life, 
though it is called Psyche; rather, it is the 
very opposite of life, it is the shadowy double 
of a man deprived of all the characteristics of 
life. This something, as soon as the body is 
burnt, goes away to a place apart, remote, 
from ‘which there is no possibility of return. 
The Homeric world is haunted by no ghostse— 
Patroklos himself, once his body burnt, can re- 
appear no more; hence after the funeral there 
is no cultus of the dead; no offerings at the 
tomb, no oracular utterance: all is done.” 


class of grave-reliefs and on the white Attic 
lekythoi, which were made purposely for the 
service of the tomb, we find that stronger 
any Homeric notion of annihilation and 
departure is the other belief that the dead 





* Four Lectures by Miss Jane E. Harrison. 





can haunt his tomb, can receive the ne 
bis survivors, enjoy the things he has cared for in. 
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life, and even partake of food. For this concep- 


tion we must look back,not to Homer, but to the | sage 


races that preceded him. Inthe “ shaft graves” 
and the “ bee-hive tombs” of Mycenz we had 
seen how the dead were buried intact and gur- 
rounded by the utensils of daily life, which the 
survivors believed the dead man could use in 
his tomb. The Homeric “ break” between the 
earlier and the later beliefs—the fact that 
Homer had ceased to believe in full life after 
death, is to be explained partly by the poets 
individual belief, partly also, by the great 
tribal upheavals represented by the Dorian and 
Acbean migrations. “When you are moving 
about from place to place, when conditions 
almost nomadic compel you to burn your dead, 
you tend to drop a cultus that is local and an- 
cestral; your dead, instead of hovering about 
their graves, go to a common Hades and revisit 
you no more, uncertain where you are. But 
when you settle again, rebvilding home and 
hearth. the old local ancestral faith and ritual 
revive.” 

One of the most charming instances adduced 
of the fusion of the Homeric and the local 
beliefs was a lekythos with Charon preparing to 
ferry the dead man to Hades, whileabout thetomb 
itself are hovering little winged figures, which 
would be more suitable in Hades as representa- 
tions of the Homeric Eiddlon or phantom. 
In another lekythos Charon is curiously iden- 
tified with the dead man, and prepares to 
snatch the offerings brought to the tomb. 

The third lecture dealt mainly with the 
parentage of Achilles. There are two distinct 
versions of the marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
—the older story of the wrestling, which is 
merely one form of the world-wide marchen of 
the sea-maiden who can change her form at 
will (cf. Proteus); and, secondly, the epic 
version of the stately wedding-feast presided 
over by the twelve orthodox Olympian gods. 
Pindar, who knows both stories, yet never con- 
fuses them. The cylix by Peithinos is one of 
the finest instances of the art-type of the 
wrestling, while the splendid frieze on the 
Francois vase shows us the marriage proces- 
sion. The prophecy that Thetis should bear a 
child “ mightier than his sire” was probably 
invented to account for the eclipse which an 
old Thessalian poem, with Peleus for its hero, 
a “ Peleid,” suffered from the rise of the legend 
of Achilles. Later, when it became necessary 


to link the story to the Olympians, the prophecy | , 


was made to be uttered as a warning to Zeus 
and Poseidon (Pindar : Isthmian vii.). 

In the fourth lecture, the art-form of the 
“Judgment of Paris” was shown to be borrowed 
from that of the Charites led by Hermes to the 
cave of Pan. Hence the processional form 
which persists in vases both of the archaic and 
of the fine period; the actual Judgment only 
appearing lateron. The story of the Golden 
Apple which, it should be carefully noted, never 
appears on vase paintings, possibly originated 
in a misunderstanding of the * bt fruit 
often carried by the goddesses, as by their pro- 
totypes the Charites. ‘The connexion of the 
Judgment with the Trojan War is late, and the 
whole story may be due to some imaginative 
poet who wished to account for the partisanship 
of the goddesses in the war, though, originally, 
it was natural that the Argive Hera, and with 
her Athena, the special protectress of Achilles, 
should side with the Greeks, while the semi- 
Phrygian Aphrodite protected the Trojans. 

_ With regard to Helen, the story of the rape is 
simple enough ; but the legend told of her at 
the fall of Troy points to the real solution of 
her myth. Stesichoros and Lesches both told 
of the fury of Menelaos against his faithless 
wife, and of his relenting as he beheld her 
beauty. Numberless vases—where Menelaos 
lets fall his sword, either at the sight of Helen, 
or by the intervention of Aphrodite—confirm 
this version. Mythology, however, seeks a 
further explanation for the act of Menelaos. 
The story of the birth of Helen gives us the 
clue. Helen springs from the egg of the divine 
Zevs-swan: by birth divine, she is herself a 
goddess. Leda is to her a sort of foster- 
mother, and later legends variously give T'yn- 
dareus or Zeus as her father. But Tyndareus 
and Zeus are one,—Tyndareus is but a name 


of the Zeus of oe ae We have here again | f 


a case of double fatherhood (other instances are 
Theseus and Heracles), meaning that an earlier 
local cult has had to give to an Olympian 
cult, and Tyndareus, or , or Amphitryon 
have to become the mortal father, really nothing 
more but the foster-father of the child of an 
Olympian. The exact original nature of the 
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Goddess Helen may be gathered from a pas- 
in Pausanias, who says that the Rhodians 
worshipped her in the character of a tree 
goddess (devépiric). The connexion with tree 
worship is further confirmed by Theokritos 
(Idyll xviii.), when the maidens who chaunt the 
bridal song promise to perform certain rites 
connected with the sacred “Tree of Helen” in 
honour of the bride. Helen was worshipped at 
Therapnai, and possibly also at Amyklai. Homer 
might transform this old local goddess as he 
would into mortal woman and sinner, yet her 
immortality would assert itself, and it is be- 
cause she was a goddess and “ the Daughter of 
Zeus” that the sword of Menelaos must fall 
powerless before her. 

The Chelsea centre for the extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching must be congratulated on 
having offered its students so brilliant a course 
as this by Mr. Leaf and Miss Harrison. Professor 
Warr, of King’s College, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Miss Harrison at the close of the last 
lecture, suggested that it was time for students 
to think of repaying their lecturer by starting 
original work on the lines and principles which 
Miss Harrison has twice in this year laid before 
a Chelsea audience. Such work seems to have 
already begun in good earnest, and that this is 
the case is due not only to the energy and en- 
thusiasm of the lecturers, but to the numerous 
facilities for work which the admirable organi- 
sation of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. G. Tatton, 
places within reach of the students. 


a si ain aes 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE adjourned special business meeting* of 
this Association, to consider the revision of the 
rules, was held on Friday the 19th inst., in the 
meeting-room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Conduit-street, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Owen Fleming, in resuming the dis- 
cussion, said they were considering, when they 
adjourned the previous week, a motion by Mr. 
Stannus, to incorporate the amount of subscrip- 
tion in the Constitution. He (Mr. Fleming) 
thought very strongly that the whole question 
of the subscription ought to be deferred until 
the By-law dealing with the subscriptions 
should be considered. He therefore moved as 
an amendment, ‘‘ That Mr. Stannus’s motion be 
deferred till the qnestion of subscription comes 
Mr. Leverton seconded the amendment, 
which, on being put, was carried. 

Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of the 
first By-law as follows :— 


“1. The objects of the Association shall, so far as 
practicable, be carried out by means of Papers and Dis- 
cussions; a se vane & Lectures and Classes; a Studio; 
Prizes and Scholarships; Visits to works and buildings ; 
Periodical Publications ; and by such other methods as 
the Committee may determine from time to time.” 


Mr. Pratt seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. H. A. Berry moved as an amendment 
that the words “a studio” be omitted from the 
By-law. However desirable and important it 
might be to have a studio in connection with 
the Association, he did not think it necessary 
to make it binding upon them; at any rate, 
until they knew something more about it, and 
how it was going to be carried out. It was 
always open to them, if they wished to have a 
studio, to institute one at any time. 

The Chairman remarked that the Association 
had already declared that it was very desirable 
to have a studio added to the curriculum. 

Mr. Berry said he knew that, but he did not 
think they were irrevocably committed to it. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow said that during the past 
year the British Institution had offered to 
students of sculpture, painting, and architecture 
some valuable scholarships. For the architec- 
tural competitions some members of the Asso- 
ciation wanted to enter: but it was a condition 
of the competition that the drawings made for 
the studentship should be prepared within the 
walls of the society to which competitors be- 
longed. They had no accommodation for that, 
sa therefore, their men were not eligible to 
enter. 

Mr. Berry's amendment not finding a 
seconder, fell “ee ea alpen: and after some 

er conversation the original motion 
put and carried. ae pe rye 
Boing Stannus then moved the adoption of By- 

w Il. :— 


‘2. The arrangements for all the above meth 
including the tment of lecturers, instruc 
visitors, and fees, &c., shall ners instructors, and 








* See p. 480 ante. 





Committee; but members desirous LE 
the study of any specie sentnte shall, wine “¥ 
val of the Commi , be allowed to form classes, frame. 
their own rules, and appoint their own officers.” es 
Mr. E. R, Barrow seconded the motion. 
Mr. W. J. H, Leverton moved, as a rider to 
the By-law, the following words :— ae 
‘The Committee shall have power to appoint such 

Sub-Committees, whether 
not, for specific subjects, as they shall think deg 
Mr. Leverton added that the committee had 
already a great deal too much work to do, but. 
under the new system the amount of work 
creased | 


would be enormously in ‘ 
thought there was a 








The Chairman said he 
good deal in Mr. Leverton’s suggestion ; but at 
the same time he thought that the terms of the 
By-law covered the object aimed at by the rider. 

Mr. Hudson seconded theamendment. — 

Mr. Brodie said he thought the matter might 
very well be left to the Committee. es 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said he thought the inter. 
polation of two words in the By-law would 
meet the case. He would suggest the insertion, 
of the words “ sub-committees,” after the words 
‘‘appointment of.” : 

Mr. Hudson seconded. 

After some further discussion, Mr. Leverton’s 
rider was agreed to, and By-law II., as amended, 
was then put and carried. | 

Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of By- 
law IIL. as follows :— 

‘3. Each Class shall submit a Monthly Report to the 
Committee.” 

Mr. H. O. Cresswell seconded. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie asked why the annual report 
of the classes was not mentioned in the By-law? 
He moved as an amendment that the words, 
“annually and,” be inserted before the word 
* monthly.” 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. E. ce, in supporting the amend- 
ment, asked . Brodie asd as a rider the 
words, “That the Class Secretaries’ annual 
reports be sent in before the end of June.” 

Mr. Brodie said that as they were making the 
session to commence in June instead of October, 
there was clearly no necessity to state in the 
By-law the date that the reports should be 
sent in. 

Mr. Pryce then moved as a se amend- 
ment that “‘ The Class Secretaries’ annual reports 
be sent in before the end of June.” | 

Mr. F. R. Farrow, in seconding Mr. Pryce’s 
amendment, said, in addition to the — 
and annual reports, he would like to see 
to Mr. Brodie’s amendment the words “and 
balance-sheets.” It was very desirable that the 
committee should have the balance-sheets of 
the classes at the time they had the annual 


— 

r. Stannus said he would suggest the 
following consolidation of the various amend- 
ments :-— 


‘Each class shall present a monthly and aD 
annual report and halenoe-abeet at the foe ps Jane ip 
















each year to the committee.” 

The suggestion was eventually adopted, an 
the chairman then put By-law iIt., as amended, 
which was carried. : 

Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of By- 
law IV. :— : 

“4, Any gentleman desirous of becom 
shall be by two members, 
form appended hereto, but the Committee shall have 
mer pepe mounbers pg Ris pr po ctr pO 

wo ; 
Peould they conshiet it desirable. onto ominations 


show 


af 


made at a General Meeting, and voted upon bye 


hands at the next succeeding meeting. Voting 
ballot if demanded, in which case the election @ 
eostpanes for at nop o saphe _ — pong 

such postponement at the meeting, monk 2 oan $0 


roposers by the H 
Colors the election. In either case one adverse 
five shall exclude from election. The Secretaries 
by letter inform each gentleman of his election. 


Mr. E. 8. Gale seconded. i a 
Mr. F. T. Baggallay mo as aD amend- 3 
ment to substitute the words “the result” for 
the words “ his election,” in the last sentence. — 
Mr. Sirr seconded the amendment, which wae 


Cc : 
Mr. Dicksee said, at the end of the first sen- 
desirable 


tence of the by-law, the word “ 
any undesirable proposal 


and not that the desirable proposal was #0 9° 







j : 
Mr. Cole A. Adams said the difficulty = 
it 
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original motion, as amended, was put and 
carried. 

Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of By- 
Law V.:— 

“5. A list of candidates, with their proposers, shall 
be exhibited in the premises of the Association 
the Meeting at which the nominations are made, a 
until the election takes place. No one whose nomina- 
tion has been voted upon and negatived shall be again 
nominated during the same Session without the special 
sanction of the Committee.” 

Mr. Cole A. Adams seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. Stannus next moved the adoption of the 
following By-law :— 

**6. Allied Societies may be admitted by resolution of 
the Committee, confirmed by a vote of the Association 
at a General Meeting. No alteration or modification 
shall subsequently be made in the Rules of any Allied 
Society without having been approved by the Committee 
of the Association.” 

Mr. E.S. Gale seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of 
By-law VII. :— 

“‘7. Allied Societies shall have such rights and privi- 
leges, and shall contribute such sums to the funds of the 


Association, as shall be arranged between the Com- 
mittees of the two Societies.” 


Mr. A. W. Earle seconded the motion. 

Mr. Leverton proposed as an amendment the 
addition of the words, ‘‘ But the details of the 
arrangement must be approved at the general 
meeting at which the admission is confirmed.” 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said that Mr. Leverton’s 
contention was met by By-Law VI., which had 
just been passed. It was quite competent for 
any member to ask, when a proposal came up 
before a general meeting, upon what conditions 
a society was admitted, and the Committee 
would be bound to give an answer. 

Mr. Leverton then withdrew his amendment, 
and the motion was adopted. 

The adoption of By-law VIII. was then moved 
by Mr. Stannus :— 


“8. The arrangement with any allied Society shall be 
terminable at the close of any session, by written notice 


from either Society delivered not later than the last day 
of April.” 

Mr. F.. R. Farrow seconded the mo‘ion, which 
was agreed to, 


Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of 
By-law IX. :— . 

**9, The entrance-fee of ‘each member shall be two 
guineas, and his annual subscription one guinea ; but 


members elected prior to the first day of J anuary, 1891, 
shall pay an annual subscription of half a guinea.” 


Mr. Owen Fleming moved as an amend- 
ment :— 

“The entrance fee of each member shall be one 
guinea, and the annual subscription one guinea; but 
members residing, or having their place of business, out- 
side a radius of twenty-five miles of Charing-cross, shall 
pay an annual subscription of half-a-guinea.” 


He said they were all anxious to see the new 
scheme carried through, but by By-law IX. it 
was posed that the whole burden of the 
additional expense which would result from the 
adoption of the new scheme should be thrown 
upon the young students who would come into 
the Association. He considered that a most 
unmanly proposition. If the resolution was 
carried they would have no locus standi what- 
soever to approach the Institute, or any other 
body, and ask them for help. It had been said 
that some members did not get anything for 
their subscriptions, but the question was not 
what they received, but whether they were 
helping to forward the welfare of the profession 
and the Association. He thought it was very 
necessary for the Association to subscribe to 
the educational scheme in ite corporate capacity. 
It was utterly ridiculous to think that the addi- 
tional expenditure in connexion with the 
scheme could be raised out of the students’ 
fees. 

Mr. Millard seconded’ the amendment. He 
said he declined to be a party to such a mean- 
— shuffle as that proposed by the Com- 

ttee 


Mr. Cole A. Adams said he had always felt 
that if the subscription was doubled there 
would be many men who would leave the Asso- 
ciation. It was not for them to analyse too 
closely the motives which might determine a 
man to refuse to pay to an Association a sub- 
scription which was double what he paid 
before. He was quite certain from what he 
had gathered from the young and old members 
of the Association whom he had spoken to on 
the subject, that if they 
ing’s amendment there would be a large seces- 
sion from the ranks of the Association. Mr. 


to Mr. Flem- | great 


Millard had characterised the proposal of the 
Committee as a shabby vir . He (Mr. 
Adams) did not see that at It was a perfectly 
fair poi ag proceeding. To those men 
who en the Association in the future 
there would be advantages which they who 
entered it some years ago did not have. 
He did not think it would be harsh to those 
members who would join the Association under 
the new rule to raise their subscriptions, for 
there would be increased privileges. Then it 
was difficult to define the difference between a 
town and a country member. A country mem- 
ber might enter the Association under the half- 
guinea subscription, and yet he might come to 
town and join the studio (which he, Mr. Adams, 
hoped very much to see established) and 
classes very much in the same way that a 

man who is articled toa solicitor comes an 
spends a year or twoin town. He believed that 
as education advanced,—and it would advance, 
they could not stop it,—they would have 
students coming up and residing in London; 
and if the amendment was carried that would 
give rise to a good many complications. Even 
looking at the matter from the point of view of 
the poor student, the difference between half a 
guinea and a guinea was not so great. Did 
they want to hold out that it was such a chea 
thing to come into the profession? He thought 
they would find that in the future only those 
gentlemen who had had areally good education 
would be received as architects’ assistants. 
Then as regarded the guinea and two guineas, 
was it not a fact that the parentsand guardians 
of the young men who entered the Association, 
or their masters, in the case of articled pupils, 
usually paid the money? The question had 
been carefully considered, and he thought they 
would show great wisdom and discretion in 
supporting the Committee in the line they had 
taken. 

Mr. W. H. A. Berry said he agreed with Mr. 
Adams that it was not expedient to raise the 
subscription of the present members, but he 
most distinctly differed from him when he 
argued that the subscriptions of future members 
should be raised. That would be a very unfair 
and selfish thing todo. They themselves had 
enjoyed certain advantages in the Association 
at a given subscription, and he contended that 
the subscriptions of all members should remain 
as at present. They should go on holding out 
the same advantage to the present members 
and those who came after. 

Mr. Hudson said he thought that those who 

id half-a-guinea should not only be those 
iving outside a radius of twenty-five miles of 
Charing-cross, but also those elected prior to 
January, 1891. 

The Chairman then put Mr. Fleming's 
amendment, which was lost by a considerable 
majority. 

Mr. A. W. Earle then moved as an amend- 
ment that :-— 

“The entrance-fee of town members shall be two 


guineas, and their annual subscription one guinea. The 
entrance-fee of members residing outside a radius of 


the annual subscription half-a-guinea; but members 
elected prior to January 1, 1891, shall pay an annual 
subscription of half-a-guinea.” 


He contended that country members should 
have some difference made in their subscriptions, 
as they received such slight advantages from 
becoming members. 

Mr. A. H. Clark seconded the amendment. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt said he did not agree with 
the amendment, for it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to define a country member. A man might 
enter the Association as a country member, and 
very shortly afterwards he might remove to 
town. As it was, many men gave their country 
addresses, and yet they were town menibers. 

Mr. H. O. Cresswell said he thought Mr. 
Pratt’s difficulties might be overcome. Town 
members might be those residing or having an 
office within thirty miles of Charing Cross. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford said a member might be 
a country member for the first six months, a 
town member for the next three, and then a 
country member again for the remaining three 
months. What subscription was such a member 
to pay? It had been said that country 
members did not obtain many advantages from 
the Association. He would ask whether country 
members were of much usetothem! A town 
member who attended the Association, and 
spoke at the meetings, was worth half-a-dozen 
country members. thought it would be a 
mistake to make a difference in the 


bscriptions. 
“3 , T. W. Goldsmith said he could not 





thirty miles of Charing-cross shall be one guinea, and | yj 





fee of each member be one guinea.” 

Mr. Burrell seconded. 

The amendment was opposed by Mr. Pratt 
and Mr. Sirr, and on being put by the Chairman 
was lost. 

Mr. B. Dicksee then moved as an amendment 
the following :— 


“The entrance-fee of each member shall be two 
25s., which will 
Association 


He said the object of his amendment was to 
raise extra money, and he estimated that if the 
subscription to each member, including the 
“Sketch book,” be put at 25s., there would be 
an excess over the money received under the 


P | present system. 


Mr. Earle seconded. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said he hoped the amend- 
ment would be defeated. The amendment, 
if carried, would tend to cheapen the 
“Sketch book” which was a very valuable 
publication. 

The amendment was then put from the chair, 
and lost by a large majority. 

By-law IX., without alteration, was then put 
and carried. 

Mr. Stannus then proposed the adoption of 
By-law X. :— 

“10. A member shall eae his entrance-fee and first 
annual subscription within two months of the day of 
his election, otherwise his election shall be void ; and 
he shall be ineligible for re-election during the re- 
mainder of the Session.” 


Mr. H. W. Pratt seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to. 
Mr. Stannus next proposed the adoption of 
By-law XI. :-— 

“11. Annual subscriptions shall be paid in advance at 
the commencement of each ! ; but the su 
tion of any Member elected after the last day of 
in any year shall cover the ensuing Session.” 


Mr. F. R. Farrow seconded the motion. 
The Chairman stated that the Committee had 
resolved, in the event of By-Law X being 
that all the gentlemen nominated on - 
ber 12 for election on January 9, should be placed 
on the same footing as those elected prior to 
January 1, 1891. 

The motion for the adoption of By-Law XI. 
was then put and carried. 

The adoption of By-Law XII. was then pro- 
posed by Mr. Stannus :— 

12. A Member shall be liable for the payment of his 
annual subscription until he has either ceased to be a 


Member under By-laws Nos. 13 and 14 or has in 
he A signified 


ttee 
former Member who has all subscriptions 
we of tip sesiguation, ary he shall not be required to 
pay another entrance-fee.” 

Mr. Farrow seconded the motion, which, 
after a verbal alteration, suggested by Mr. 
H. O. Cresswell, had been agreed to, was 
carried 


Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of 
By-law XIIL :— 


“13. A list of + gy whose su 


ti If M or abel oe it his bay bscrip- 
on. any Mem annual su 
Panay exceeding one 
Session, his name may be removed from the roll of 
Members by resolution of the Committee; but 
Committee shall have power to reinstate him upon 
sasisfactory explanation and payment of arrears.” 


F 


Mr. Cole A. Adams seconded the motion. 

Mr. F. T. Baggallay said he t a 
to be stated for how long a the 
should be posted. He moved, as an amend- 
ment, the insertion of the words “one session” 
before the words “in arrears” in the first 


sentence. 

Mr. Goldsmith that the word 
“and” be inserted the word “ Associa- 
tion” and between the word “if.” 





‘14. Ifthe Committee shall consider that the conduct 
of any Member has been derogatory to the Association 
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or his fessional character, then they shall have 
power, ne due inquiry, to e him, provided they 
shall so decide by a majority at least two-thirds of 
those present, and in any case the vote of not less 
than eight of those present. If the Committee so 
decide, then the Chairman at the next General Meeti 
shall announce such decision, and the Secretaries 
thereupon communicate the fact by registered letter to 
such Member, and any subscriptions he may have paid 
for the current session shall be returned. 


This having been seconded, was put to the 
meeting, and ied. 

Mr. Goldsmith suggested that before the 
next By-law was considered, Rule III. of the 
Constitution, which had béen deferred at the 
last meeting until the question of the sub- 
scription had been dealt with, should be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of 
Rale III. of the Constitution :— 


“The Association shall consis} of ordinary members | | 


and allied societier.”’ 


Mr. Pratt seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to unanimously. 

The ———- of By-Law XV. was then pro- 
posed by Mr. Stannus :-— 


15. ‘‘The Committee shall consist of the President, 
two Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries, the Treasurer, 
the Librarian, ten Ordinary Members, and a representa- 
tive of each Allied Society who shall be a Member of 
the Association. Six Members shall form a quorum.” 


Mr. F. R. Farrow seconded the motion. 

Mr. W. J. H. Leverton, moved as an amend- 
ment the addition of the words, ‘‘ No member of 
the Committee may hold any paid office.” 

Mr. Cole A. Adams said that the Constitution 
stated that they should be honorary. 

Mr. Leverton said that that did not meet his 
case. It was as yr to engage somewhat 
extensively in paid teaching, and it would be 
part of the duties ef the Committee to nominate 
the teachers and fix their fees. 

Mr. Hudson seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Stannus opposed the amendment on the 
ground that the Committee at times found it 
very difficult to get lecturers or teachers for the 
classes, and often had to undertake the duties 
themselves. The proposed amendment would 
debar them from doing that unless they were to 
forego an honorarium of a few guineas in aid 
of the expense of preparing their diagrams,—an 
honorarium which, as far as his experience 
went, didnot do more than cover one-fourth of 
the actual outlay to which lecturers were put. 


Mr. Stannus moved the adoption of the next 
By-law as follows :— 

‘* 20. The Treasurer shall, subject to the control of 
the Committee, have the receipt and disbursement of 
the Funds of the Association; and shall present an 
audited aceount at the Annual General Meeting.” 

Mr. Cole A. Adams seconded, and By-law XX 
was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. F. T. Baggallay the 
meeting was at this point adjourned. There 
are nineteen other By-laws to consider. 





Sllustrations. 


DESIGN FOR A DINING-ROOM. 


SUHIS interior is reproduced from a 
"| coloured drawing exhibited by the 
artist, Mr. J. Armstrong Stenhouse, in 
the Architectural Room of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of this year, along with another draw- 
ing of a boudoir interior. We drew attention 
to them at the time as good examples of design 
of this class. The “strapwork” Elizabethan 
detail which is introduced is not a form of 
decoration we have much sympathy with, 
neither the weak-looking scroll supports to the 
chair-arms ; but the general effect of the apart- 
ment is rich and harmonious, and preserves the 
general character suitable to a dining-room. 











HOUSE, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


THIS design was submitted by Messrs. Bell 
& Roper in a limited competition wh'ch was 
decided in favour of Messrs. Grayson & Oald. 
It was pro to use red brick for the 
ground-floor walling, with stone dressings ; and 
oak framing with a little hanging tile work 
above, and tiles for the roof. 

The sketch plan sufficiently indicates the 
general arrangement of the interior, the fittings 
of which were to be in keeping with the 
building. 





ELGIN CATHEDRAL. 


LikE St. Andrews, the Cathedral of Elgin 
has suffered considerably both from fireand the 
mob. It is still, however, one of the finest ruins 
in Scotland, and is especially noteworthy for 
some very delicate details on the west doorway, 


Mr. Leverton was mistaken in supposing that which retairs some of its figure sculpture. We 
these lectureships or teacherships were valuable | $!¥° 40 elevation and section, with plans of 


pieces of patronage. 


the eastern end of the choir, with its flanking 


Mr. Cole A. Adams said he should oppose the | *™"rets, from drawiogs by Mr. R. B. Pratt. 
amendment, because frequently men who were From what remains, it seems probable that the 
doing the best and most energetic work of the tracery in the head of the west window was of 
Association would be on the Committee, and not the same design as the circular one shown in 
only that, but they would be teachers, and, to | "2° drawing. The two western towers are fairly 
a very limited extent, paid teachers in the perfect, and have some very beautiful detail, 


future. 
The amendment was then put and lost. 


although the general effect is severe. In the 
south aisle are two windows still standing, one 


Mr. Owen Fleming moved as a farther of which retains its tracery in almost a perfect 


amendment the insertion of the 


word 


condition. Most of the work in the building is 


“ordinary” before the words “member of the of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but 


Association.” 


there is some earlier work in the south transept. 


This amendment wae ed to, and By- There are remains of a fine octagonal chapter- 


law XV., thus amended, was adopted. 


house on the north side of the choir, connected 


Mr. Stannus then moved the adoption of By- with the north aisle by a short passage. 


law XVI 


‘16. The duty of the President shall be to preside at 
e annual 


all meetings ; and to deliver an address at 
general meeting.” 


Mr. Farrow seconded the moti on, which was 


agreed to. 


Mr. Stannus next moved the adoption of By- 


law XVII. :— 


the President in his a 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, 
WEST KIRBY. 


THE Chapel, which is designed to seat 650 
adults, is not yet erected. 

Its plan is cruciform, with nave and transepts. 
It has a gallery on three sides, and organ- 
chamber behind the rostrum, over the vestry. 


“17. A wise President dha undertake the duties of | The ° pe will be 90 ft. high. The estimated 
ce.” 


cost of this part of the scheme is 3,000/., and 


Mr. Pratt seconded the motion, which was | the cost of the school portion of the scheme, as 


carried. 


now completed, is about 1,050/. (exclusive of 


The adoption of By-law XVIII. was then | !4n4). 


moved by Mr. Stannus :— 


The buildings consist of an assembly-room, 


ss one vestry, and three class-rooms. One of the 
18. I bsen . ’ f . 

PI a ae ees mr vo ye pape | latter is to be used as an infants’-room, and the 

ing, the Members present may elect a chairman for | Others are so arranged as to serve as transepts, 


that meeting.” 


opening into the assembly-room by means of 


Mr. Cresswell seconded the motion, which | *°!/ing partitions. 


was agreed to. 


Mr. Stannas then moved the ado ion oO 
By-law X1IX.:— i 


The building material is local sandstone, rock- 
f faced, with dressed stone for the front windows, 
coping, &c. 


“19, The Secretaries shall have charge of all the Pro- oo, is accommodation provided for 400 


rty of the Associat 


tion, except the Funds, and th 
library. They shall take Minutes of all General oad 





The whole is designed with a view to its 


Committee Meetings ; and shall, , pubject to the direc- | adaptability for purposes of worship until the 


tion of the Committee, 
the Association.” 


Mr. — seconded the motion, which 


WAS Carri 


of main building (the chape)) is erected, and on 


this account the architectural features of the 
assembly-room have been specially studied. All 
‘ the windows are glazed with cathedral glass in 


Des 21 | 


quarries and margins, and behind the rostrem, 
there is a traceried circular window - 
with a design. 
The architect is Mr. John Wills, of Detin 
oa builder is Mr. Wm. Christian, of Wee, 
irby. Hess. 
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NEW RAILWAY BRIDGES IN INDIA. 


AT a recent meeting of the Institution , 
Civil Engineers, the a Sry Sir John - 
K.C.M.G., being in the chair, a paper was res; 
on “The Lansdowne Bridge over the Indus gt 

Sukkur,” by Mr. F. E. Robertson, M.Inst. CE, 
At Sukkur, where the North-Western State 
Railway had been carried across the Indus, the 
river passed through an isolated ridge of nom. 
mulitic limestone, and was divided into ty 
channels. The Sukkur Pass was bridged by 
three spans of 278 ft. 238 ft. and 943 ft. _—_ 
in a 











tively, while the Rori Channel was crossed 
single span of 820ft. The steel superstructure 
of the last-named span was designed by §ir 
A. M. Rendel, K.C.1.E., and consisted of a pa 
of cantilevers each having a projection of 310ft, 
carrying between them a central girder 200 ft. 
in length. The r was rincipelly a desatip 
tion of the methods employed in the erection 
of this span. Each cantilever had a vertical 
height of 170 ft. above the abutment, and at 
this point the principal members consisted of a 
vertical pillar and an inclined strut or 
united at the os b _ we evga, tie, and 
back by an inclin and-tie or an. 
chored into the rock. When age ge 
had been bedded, the inclined guy and the-ver- 
tical pillar were erected by means of temporary 
staging, and were ently connected at the 
top. The inclined strut, which was 230 ft, in 
length, was then built up from the abutment, 
being laid in its inclined position on staging at 
the lower end, and further supported, as it pro- 
gressed, by temporary wire-ropes from the ver- 
tical pillar. For the erection of the per 
manent horizontal tie between the tops of the 
pillar and the strut, a temporary wite- 
rope suspension-bridge was thrown across the 
space of 123 ft. between their summits. This 
bridge carried a gantry, on which ran the 
travellers employed in erecting the steelwork of 
the horizontal tie. The cantilevers on each side 
of the river having thus been pushed forward 
with an over-reach of 123 ft., a system of 
running overhead rope-gear - —- 
spanning the intervening gap and serving | 
iis tonetion of the remaining members of each 
cantilever piece by piece. The ropes were 
worked from the summit of each . 
by winches which were driven by a steam 
engine on land by means of a oP 
When the cantilevers had thus been out 
to their fall length, the central girder was 
erected upon a temporary inverted bowstring, 
which was mn Boe oes the opening with the 
aid of the over ar. 

At a subsequent A aoe of the Institution, 
the account of “The New Chittravati Bridge, 
Madras Railway,” by Mr. Ed. W. Stoney, 
M.Inst. C.E., was read. ; 

The main line of the Madras Railway wa 
originally carried across the Chittravati Bive 
upon a plate-girder bridge, consisting of forty 
spans of 70 ft.each. This bridge was 
for traffic in 1868, and was partially destroyed 
by a great flood in October, 1874, when : of 
the piers were undermined and overthrow®. 
It was afterwards repaired, and the damagel 
piers having been replaced by screw-piles, 
structure had served for some years to Carty 
the traffic, but was now replaced by the io 
which formed the subject of this . 
new bridge had a total length of 2,680 ft., com 
sisting of nineteen spans of 140 ft. from centre 
to centre of the piers. It crossed the vo 
alongside the old bridge, but more nearly # 
right angles to the stream, the ris 
being formed by a railway diversion 1 rnc 
length. The source of the river was 80mm 
above the bridge, and in that distance it drained aa 
an area of 2,400 square miles. In the 2008 *” 
1874 its velocity was calculated to have Of. 
8} ft. per second, and the discharge if aa 
cubic ft. per second. As a rule ; po 
of the river was practically dry for mir 
months in the year, and taking advantags 
of this fact, the dry bed of the Sue” 
was made use of for the t 
rials, for the erection of the 

































































of the abutments. The fou 


for the operations connected with the six in 3 
of the pier cylinders and the well-founee® 


down to the solid rock at a depth varying 
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18 ft. to 80 ft. below the present bed, the over- 
lying strata consisting of sand, gravel, and clay, 
and in some places of a deep bed of large trap 
boulders. The cylinders were sunk by various 
processes, according to the nature of the 
ground, the greater part of the work being done 
by dredging, while some cylinders were partly 
excavated in the 2 8 with the aid of pulso- 
meter pumps, and others the work was 
carried on by divers or by pneumatic apparatus. 
The superstructure was designed for a single 
line, the girders being of the Murphy-Whipple 
type. The ironwork of each span was erected, 
during the dry season, upon camber-blocks laid 
upon the dry bed of the river, and was lifted 
into place by 60-ton hydraulic jacks applied 
under the end pillars of each girder. The 
weight of each span was 146 tons 12 cwt. 
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VIBRATION OF RAILWAY TRAINS - 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
AT a recent ordinary meeting of this Institu- 
tion, Sir John Coode, K.C.M.G., President, in the 
chair, a paper was read on the “ Vibratory Move- 
ments of Locomotives, and on Timing Trains 
and Testing Railway Tracks,” by John Milne, 
¥.R.S., and John McDonald. This was an 
account of certain instruments which had been 
designed to register the oscillations and vibra- 
tions of trains, so as to give an automatic 
record of the run, and information as to the 
condition of the track. These instruments 
were modified forms of seismographs, the ordi- 
nary earthquake instruments being affected so 
much by the suddenness of the jolts, and by 
changes in inclination, as to be unsuitable for 
this purpose. 

The apparatus for recording vertical move- 
ments consisted of a clock-spring coiled upon 
an axle, and connected with a lever carrying a 
weight in such a way that when the spring was 
wound the weight was supported byit. The 
result of this combination was, that for up and 
down movements of the apparatus some point 
in the weight remained at rest, and the relative 
motion of the apparatus and the weight was 
recorded by means of a pointer attached to the 
lever. 

Horizontal vibrations were registered by the 
movement of pointers attached to two pendu- 
lums, the planes of motion of which were at 
right-angles to each other. The simplest form 
of pendulum was a metallic cylinder, free to 
swing on pivots placed on its upper edge. The 
oscillations of the pendulum might be con- 
trolled by giving a certain frictional resistance 
to the movements of the pointers, as, for 
instance, by increasing the pressure upon the 
writing point. Another method of making the 
vibrations of the pendulum dead -beat, by 
coupling together two pendulums with a sliding 
joint, was also shown. 

The recording-surface might be a drum, 
covered with metallic or ordinary paper and 
driven by clockwork, the pointers being strips 
of metal, pencils, or pens; and to obtain a 
record extending over a considerable period a 
long band of paper rolled on a drum, asin the 
Gray-Milne seismograph, was pulled over 
another drum and wound up on a third, driven 
by its own system of clockwork. 

Reference was made to fifty-eight locomotives 
now in Japan, on which experiments were car- 
ried out. In England, diagrams had been taken 
in carriages running on the London and North- 
Western, the Caledonian, the Great Northern, 
the South Eastern, and the Metropolitan Rail- 
ways; and in America a diagram, the original 
of which was exhibited, was taken, showing the 
motion of a carriage between New York and 
San Francisco, a distance of about 3,300 
miles. 

As the diagrams produced by the vibration- 
recorder were evidently connected with the 
balancing of the engines, details of the weights 
of reciprocating parts and the balance-weights 
were given, together with theequivalent balance- 
weight, which was determined experimentally 
in the following manner:—A pair of wheels, 
with their balance-weights and crank-pins, were 
placed on the rails; a large round steel ring 
was then hung from the crank-pin, and from 
this weights were suspended until a balance 
was obtained. This weight hung upon the 
crank-pin was called the equivalent balance- 
weight, and it was found that when this weight 
was nearly equal to that of the reciprocating 
parts—that was to say, when the horizontal 


component of the energy due to the reci 
cating | ow was balanced—the diagrams for 
longitudinal motion were small. 

Most of the diagrams were taken on loco- 
motives running on the line between Tokyo and 
Yokohama, a distance of 173 miles, and they 
showed that there was a relationship between 
the character of the line and the recorded 
movements, Soft ground could be distinguished 
from hard ground, and the effects of bridges 
and culverts were recorded, all diagrams on the 
same line showing the same characteristics. 

As an illustration of the use of the instru- 
ment, two diagrams were shown, taken on 
different engines running over the line from 
Shinbashi to Yokohama, the paper moving at 
the rate of 1 in. to the minute. gt pointed 
out that as Shinagawa was approached the 
diagram became larger. This was explained by 
the fact that this portion of the track rested 
on the mud of Tokyc Bay, and was, therefore, 
soft and yielding. At the third minute after 
starting a sudden movement of the pointer oc- 
curred as the engine passed one of the culverts, 
but the cause of this jerk had not been deter- 
mined. The train was seen to have left 
Shinagawa two minutes late, and to have 
stopped at Omori a minute and a half, instead 
of one minute, the schedule time. Between 
Omori and Kawasaki there were irregularities 
indicating soft places, but the most important 
mark occurred in the second span of the 40 ft. 
girders forming the water-way leading up to the 
large bridge at Kawasaki. This mark was found 
regularly in all the diagrams, and a staff of 
workmen who knew nothing of the experiments 
having been sent to examine the place, re- 
ported that a sleeper on the second span of the 
down tract yielded, when a train passed, twice 
as much as any of the other sleepers. Between 
Tsurumi and Kanagawa the diagram was 
rather larger, indicating a soft place that re- 
quired attention. Yokohama was reached four 
minutes late, the places where time was lost 
being easily determined upon a close examina- 
tion of the diagram. 

The record of longitudinal motion was found 
to show most clearly differences in balancing, 
the size of the diagrams upon engines which 
differed only in the balancing having been as 
6 to 27. A striking feature in the diagram of 
longitudinal motion was that it indicated 
ascents and descents by deviating to the right 
and left of a median line. Curves were marked 
in a similar manner by the portion of the in- 
strument recording transverse motion. 

The observation that certain locomotives 
gave a larger longitudinal diagram than others 
suggested that such engines were not exerting 
their power in an economical manner. It was 
found that the engines which had used the 
least coal per mile were those in which the dif- 
ference between the weight of the reciprocating- 
parts and the equivalent-balance was small; 
and, on the contrary, in those engines where 
the difference was large the consumption of 
coal and oil was considerably greater. It oc- 
curred to the authors that engines yielding 
different diagrams might show a difference in 
the wear’ of their tires. The data obtainable 
were meagre, but they appeared to indicate 
that those engines which gave a small diagram 
for longitudinal motion did not wear out their 
tires so quickly as others. 

The conclusions arrived at by the authors 
were:—l. The vibration-recorder might be of 
value to those who had to deal with the 
management of the traffic, inasmuch as it 
furnished details of the gow of ey and 
the s at any part of therun. 2. The in- 
rad agi be used by those who had to 
inspect lines. Variations due to carelessness on 
the part of the platelayers were recorded. 
Curves, ascents, and descents, and even slight 
variations in grading, were indicated; faults 
in sleepers, irregular yieldings on bridges, soft 
portions of the track, and other imperfections 
were definitely marked; and changes in the 
permanent way could be at once detected if 
such diagrams were taken at intervals. 3. The 
vibration-recorder might furnish information 
of value with regard to the manner in which 
a locomotive should be balanced, the vibrations 
due to this cause being measured by the 
diagrams for longitudinal and vertical motion. 
For this purpose, diagrams might be taken on 
a surface running at the rate of 1 in. per 
second. In this case each vibration of the 
locomotive was ,recorded separately, and from 
these diagrams the maximum acceleration 
each backward and forward motion had been 





calculated. 





CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING. 


THE certificates ed by the students of 
the yt Palace School of Practical Engi- 
n uring the past term were presented on 
sence In afternoon, in the lecture-room of the 
school, South Tower, by Major F. A. Marindin, 
R.E. (Government Inspector of Railwa: )- The 
report of ihe Saabaaes. eka ee 
F. K. J. Shenton. 
®. Qo R. Hanson, who examined the students 
the Mechanical Enginee Department, re- 
ported that of the fifty wre who attended 
the lectures, thirty-eight were eligible for 
examination, and of these twenty-two satis- 
factorily passed. The practical which 
the students received in the School could not 
fail to be of use to them in after life, whether 
or not they continued to practise the 
they were now training for. He was much 
struck by the excellent work that had been done 
during the term by many of the students in the 
workshops. 

Mr. W. T. Douglass, who conducted the ex- 
amination in the Civil Engineering nt, 
in his report said the regularity and of 
the teaching and the distinction gained by the 
students were entirely satisfactory. Good work 
continued to be done, and a high reputation 
was ed by the students in the various 
branches of the profession for which they were 

pared in the school. It appeared that the 

hool was advancing in numbers, and, as in 

t terms, had been distinguished not more 

y the ability and energy of the teachers than 
by the great earnestness of the students. 

Major Marindin, in addressing the students, 
asked those who had won awards to remember 
that all the prizes and all the certificates in the 
world would not ensure success in their pro- 
fession unless they worked hard at their studies 
for years tocome. Those who had not gained 
certificates he hoped would not be discouraged, 
but would go on trying, always remembering 
that many men who had failed in their examina- 
tions in their youth had shown by subsequent 
achievements that examinations were not the 
only test of a man’sability. He had had an op- 
portunity of inepeeting the School, and had been 
struck not only with the excellent models 
and other practical work, but with the 
drawings in the civil engin section, 
which were quite up to anything he had ever 
seen in an engi school. Another thing 
that struck him while making his inspection 
was the great advantages the present genera- 
tion enjoyed in schools of this kind compared 
to those by men like Stephenson. All 
the more credit was, of course, due to men who 
had come to the front entirely by their own 
exertions, but it was satisfactory to think that 
the advance that had taken place in the means 
of obtaining scientific education had borne 
good fruit. Looking at the great . 
ing works of late years, such as Bt. 
Gothard Tunnel, the Forth Bridge, the Hiffel 
Tower, and the Severn Tunnel, which was, 
in itself, a monument of difficulties over- 
come, we had good reason to be satisfied with 


the results. No doubt in other scientific pro- 
fessions there had been great p , but it 
was satisfactory to know that t own pro- 


fession had advanced so much. With reyard 
to railway en , with which he was 
more intimately acquainted, he wished to say 
that a railway engineer, in the first place, must 
be a good surveyor. He should also have an 
intimate scientific knowledge of all classes of 
building materials, especially iron and steel, and 
a knowledge of mechanics was essential. There 
was yet another quality they should possess, 
and that was that they ought to be leaders of 
men. — — raggine po Bee a however 
skilful they might be, an every 
scientific app at their ase there 
would always remain that one weak link in the 
chain, ve" qn fallibility. Those who 
controlled the ways now pretty generall 
recognised this, the result was that 
there did not, he believed, exist in the 
kingdom a body of men more in nt, 
more able, more steady and 

companies of Goga Bhain,  HoUilie’ tom 
companies of Great , some 
of them believed that railway re ee 


soon come to an end in this that 
the profession was 0 Those 
who did entertain idea had plenty of other 


of | fields open to them. Electricity, for instance, 
that infant 


science the future of which no one 





‘could foretell, and the importance of which it 
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almost impossible to 
wide field for the enginesr. Another matter to 
which they could turn their attention was that 
of how to deal with the smoke of our large 
towns, and anyone who was so fortunate as to 
solve that problem would earn the gratitude of 
everyone, and deserve a monument. All things 








considered, he did not think that the profes- | proposed 


sion, even in this country, would have to pine 
for fresh worlds toconquer. _— 
The certificates were then distributed in the 
following order :— 
ineering Lecture Examination.—R. F- 
ie eg i, Ye S. Harbord, J. F. J 
H. C. Rose 


’ , OL €3 , W. ae A. J 
bman, G. J. G. Jensen, F. W. n, C. 
™ F. Firr, W. L. Wynn, G. H. Powell, 


g ls 
. 


. G. Wales, H. W. Bathurt, and A. H. Alston. 
Electrical Section : C. B. Clay and E. 8. Eccles. 


The chief honour was awarded to Mr. W. G. 
Wales, who received a bronze medal for having, 
during his course through the school, obtained 
the necessary nine certificates, none of which 
were below third in order of merit. It should 
be mentioned that only eight of these honours 
have becn awarded in the eighteen years of the 
School's existence. 

Mr. J. W. Wilson, Principal of the School, 
and other gentlemen, addressed the students 
in the course of the proceedings, and votes of 
thanks were accorded to the Examiners and to 
the Chairman. 


ti 
we 


ARCHITECTURAL. SOCIETIES. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND.—The annual general meeting of 
this Institute was held on the 13th inst., at 37, 
Dawson-street, Dublin, Mr. Thomas Drew, 
R.H.A., President, in the chair. Amongst those 
present were — Fellows—Sir Thomas 
G. C. Ashlin, W. H. Byrne, J. R. Carroll, C. 
en gs "O'Callathon: Mitchell, A. E. 

urray, J. J. O' » W. Stirling. 
Members—T. M. Deane,J. Freeman, J. Hollowee, 
W. Kaye Parry, J. H. Pentland, W. J. Symes.— 
The hon. secretary read telegrams and letters of 
apology for non-attendance from Messrs. §. 
Symes, W. H. Beardwood, W. Gillespie, and 
J. L. Robinson, Dablin; also from W. C. Cox, 
Limerick; J. H. Fullerton, Armagh; R. 
Watt, Belfast, and P. J. Lynch, Carlow.— 
The first business brought before the meeting 
was the election of Council and officers for the 
ensuing session. The result of the ballot for 
these was subsequently announced by the 
scrutineers, Messrs. W. J. Symes and W. M. 
Mitchell, as follows :— President, Mr. Thomas 
Drew; Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Albert E. 
Murray; Members of Council, Messrs. J. J. 
O'Callaghan, 8. Symes, J. R. Carroll, Sir T. N. 
Deane, G. C. Ashlin, J. H. Pentland, C. 
Geoghegan, R. C. Millar, W. M. Mitchell, J. L. 
Robinson ; Auditors, T, M. Deane, W. H. Byrne. 
—Mr. John Charles Wilmot, Dublin, was pro- 
ge by the President as member, b 

r. 





. E. Murray, and admitted.—The Hon. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Albert E. Murray, 
then read the report of the Council and the 
Treasurer's report for the past year.— The 
adoption of the report was proposed by 
Mr. J. Rawson Carroll, sestinlied by Sir 
jr sa ye » agreed to.—The Presi- 

t 
rig ac ere were any o 


Sir ve his views 
advan of a University degree. The sub- 
been warmly Up some time 
it ; but, so 
fell throug 
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my by Mr. J. H. Pentland, seconded by 
Mr. W. K. Parry,and carried :—“That a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of the President, Secretary, 
Sir Thomas Deane, G. C. Ashlin, J. H. Pentland, 
and W. Kaye; Parry, be appointed to report to 
the Council on the question of the establish- 
ment of a University of Architecture, as 

) in Mr. Arthur Hill’s letter of the 
5th of September to the Hon. Secretary.”— 
Considerable discussion took place on the 
subject of the proposed new form of building 
contract, when it was ultimately agreed that, 
as a committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was at present sitting on the ques- 
tion, no further steps should be taken until the 
views of that body had been ascertained, it 


. | being desirable that all contracts should be as 


uniform as possible.— The proceedings then 


‘| terminated.—The annual dinner of the Royal 


Institute was afterwards held at the Grosvenor 


- | Hotel, Westland-row. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 


‘| Soctery.—On the 18th inst., in the Corporation 


Art Gallery, Leeds, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., 
gave a lecture, entitled “ At the Cathedral 
Door.” Mr. Bayliss said that he who would 
fully see the splendour of a cathedral church 
must first learn to use his eyes; and he who 
visited a cathedral church without some know- 
ledge of art saw indeed, but knew not what he 


.| saw. A cathedral was an art-education in itself. 


Westminster, Canterbury, York, Durham, and 


"| Winchester were not only churches for theo- 
. | logians,—they were, in their subtle forms and 


finely - balanced proportions, schools of art 
which none of them could afford to disregard. 
In the course of his remarks, Mr. Bayliss gave 
a description of the different effects produced 
upon the visitor of the Cathedral of St. Peter’s 
at Rome and the Cathedral at Milan. The con- 
struction of St. Peter's, he said, consisted of 
four great single arches, formed by the inter- 
section of the transept. Upon them rested a 
circle binding them together, and in its turn 
upholding the vaulted dome. Nothing was 
hidden; everything could be understood; it 
was in art what a perfectly lucid sen- 
tence was in rhetoric,—it carried the 
mind by storm. But Milan,—how diffe- 
rent was the spell with which it affected 
the visitor. There they saw line upon line, 
arch over arch, vault over vault, in infinite 
complexity of form. How it came about one 
did not ask, Its effect was like that of the 
hidden music which would steal through its 
dark aisles, its source unseen. St. Peter’s held 
one by the power of the intellect,—its spell was 
on the brain; Milan held by the power of the 
imagination,—its spell was upon the heart. In 


Deane, | the course of his lecture, Mr. Bayliss sketched 


in chalk a number of illustrations of the different 
styles of ornamentation of columns and arches, 
and explained how the growth of beauty had 
gradually taken place. A hearty vote of thanks 
to the lecturer was accorded at the close. 
GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—At 
a general meeting of this Institute recently, 
the conditions of competition for designs for 
workmen's dwellings in High-street were again 
considered, when it was unanimously agreed to 
record regret that, after having been waited on 
by a deputation from the Institute, the Improve- 
ment Trustees had not seen their way to amend 
the conditions of competition to meet the 
views of the Institute as expresséd by the 
deputation. 

LASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Mr. Francis H. Newbery, head-master of the 
Glasgow School of Art, gave a lecture before this 
Association on the 16th inst.,on “ Impression- 
ism in Architecture.” The President (Mr. Wil- 
liam F’. Anderson) occupied the chair. Impres- 
sionism in architecture, the lecturer defined to 
be the imitation of a suggestion nature, 


y|and his object was to prove the need of cul- 


tivating this spirit if architecture is to regain 
her first vitality. Asaccepted by painting and 
sculpture, the result is seen in their having 
attained positions not originally theirs. This 
theory he illustrated by an allegory, in which a 
queen and her attendants, twin sisters, have 
tual youth ensured by talismans given 

y the good fairy. The queen loses hers, 

and so wanes in beauty, and in process of 
time the of the court is transferred 
to her erstwhile attendant. This talisman 


the} of Dame Nature Architecture has well-nich 


lost, and 
admiration of her long past gélden age. Sculp- 


, Oover- 


precedent when it became irksome, 





stepping 
have agnin and again had recourse to nature, 





and so preserved vitality. This 
lecturer illustrated by ins 
historical schools. He was not to 
as indifferent to the glories of 
decrying classic tradition. Of 
of a right impressionism, 
first princlples, Waterhouse’s 
Museum in London and “ Greek” 
Glasgow were cited. 


—_ | 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
NEWCASTLE ANTIQUARIES’ SociETY. — Op 
the 17th inst. a meeting of this society was held 
Bruce presided. 









in the Castle, Newcastle. Dr. | 
The secretary (Mr. Robt. Blair) read corre- 
spondence on the subject of the 08: 
removal of the Chancery Records of am 
from London to Durham. After a sho 
cussion it was agreed to allow the ma 
drop. Mr. Boyle read ‘‘ Notes on Dr. H 
copy of Bourne’s ‘History of Newcastle, with 
a catalogue of its manuscript contents.” © 
Bates (the High Sheriff of Northumberia 
read a paper on “ Additional evidence of 
dedications in Northumberland.” The busiziess 
then concluded. 

GLASGOW ARCHAZOLOGICAL SocretTy.—The 
monthly meeting of the Glasgow Archmolo- 
gical Society was held on the 18th inst. Mr, 
Honeyman, the President, read a on 
“Recent Alterations in the Choir of ‘Gieeume 
Cathedral, and Notes on the Post-Reformation 
Chancel Arrangements.” About seven months 
ago, he said, operations were commenced in the 
Cathedral with the view of improving the 
arrangements for the congregation, and it was 
thought desirable to have a record of what 
was found in the course of the opera 
tions and what was done. When 
tions were made forty years ago no te 
cord was kept. On the present occasion the 
old pulpit was removed, and the enclosure 
round about it was cleared away. The floor 
was opened up to the extent of about 600 
superficial feet. The lecturer also mentioned 
that at the west end of the choir there was 4 
brick sarcophagus, which had evidently been 
put there during former alterations. It was 
evident, he said, that the builders of this 
nineteenth century kist had made a mistake in 
the measurement, as the lid was a foot longer 
than the kist. He pointed out that these facts 
indicated that there had been great careless- 
ness in looking after the work, and that the 
workmen had evidently been left to do what 
they liked. In regard to the alterations 
recently made, the lecturer dealt with them at 
length. They had covered the whole of the 
area with a marble floor, which, in order not to 
overload the arches below, was carried on dwarf 
walls. He also mentioned the marbles 
were used as coming from Ireland, Italy, 
Portugal, and Africa. These had been placed 
there by Messrs. Galbraith & Winton, a member 
of which firm, ne Reape _ given the 
whole in memory 0 ather and § ’ 
who were buried in the adjoining ground. 
Mr. Wm. Jolly afterwards read a paper oD 
“Some Notes on the Antonine Wall. 


SS | 
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THE AMERICAN Forests. — According to 2 
official report on the consumption of forest supplies 
by American railways, about 7 3,000,000 beg 
are annually needed for new construction . 
newals by the roads of the United States, — —_ 
equivalent to about 365,000,000 eabiec feet Ae 
material. The various woods are estimated 

used in about the following proportions: 
45,000,000 ; pine, 12,500,000; 
California cedar, 5,000,000; chestnut, 
2,500,000; cypress’ 1,500,000; other Kis 

s/VUV, Cypress gO UV » 

500,000 cubic tect. ” ‘Thus shes about 
per cent. of the supply, and not 
choice trees mainly, but from the young 
which may make one tie to 
one to the cut. For bridge and pesos 

60,000,000 cubic ft. of sawn material may , 
to the requirement, so that a total of 9, 

— feet of wood in _ que ot a 

ilway purposes seems a reasona 
of the annual consumption. (This involves the 
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tion of the best timber from er 3 

1,000,000 acres of natural forest 000,000 
calculated that not less than from 10, pon eo 
15,000,000 acres of well-managed forest WO 
required to furnish this pees! contin 
with the present absence on ar | 
to be reserved for the purpose have of the 
50,000,000 acres, or more than 10 per cent. ® 
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for the railways of the United States. 

















present forest area of the country: The 9 ‘ 
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THE GATES ORE BREAKER. 


Tue principle of this machine may be described 
as that of a vertical, tapered, and fluted head 
gyrating in a cylindrical hopper. The top of the 
spindle forming part of the head is centred. The 
lower end is ex-centred, producing when in operation 
an agitating motion. The continuous gyration of 
the solid convex head against the quartz, between 
it and the concave lining, insures the breakage of 
the material into uniform cubes. 

Whatever the obstinacy of the material may be, 
the head adjusts itself to the required speed. 


Mirrash. ssh tit eh eea tats 8! 
Meer) arettsi: ahi tee 





The machine is claimed to be a great improve- 
ment on the flat jaw breaker, where an immense 
strain is thrown upon the buildings. The machine 
can be driven either by steam or band-power. We 
saw the machine tested with a sample of obstinate 
gold quartz. Irregular shaped blocks, about 3in. 
cube, weighing 2 Ib. were put through and crushed 
to the sizeof one-eighth to three-eighths of aninch 
in the space of seven seconds, Two other different 
samples were crushed in proportionate time. 

The larger sized machines, of which there are 
eight varieties, are used for preparing macadam, 
concrete, granite work, &c. One crusher is said 
to have a capacity equalling 150 tons per hour ; the 
cost being computed at less than id. per ton. 
These produce a uniform size of about 1} in. cube, 
By returning the material from a large machine 
to a small one, it is brought almost to the fineness 
of Thames sand, 

The machines can be fed from the tip-cart right 
into a hopper-head on a level with the floor, regu- 
lated by one man. Thedriving-wheel is removable 
while in motion for safety in the event of choking. 


+4 
Correspondence. 





To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 





DISCOVERY AT BEVERLEY MINSTER. 


Sir,—In the account of the discovery of the 
foundations of the Chapter-house, reprinted in your 
last issue (p. 479) from the Manchester Courier, 
there is a slight inaccuracy which it may be well to 
correct, as it is, unfortunately, possible that the 
remains may soon be covered up again. 

The base of the central column of the crypt of the 
Chapter-house is not circular; it consists of a 
chamfered plinth octagonal on plan, with the angles 
of the octagon placed on the centre lines of the 
sides of the octagonal Chapter-house, and upon this 
plinth is a moulded base of plain character, of 
sixteen sides on plan, the projecting angles below 
the moulding being simply bevelled downwards. 
The central column was, therefore, a sixteen-sided 
figure on plan, about 2 ft. 84 in. in diameter. Part 
of the stonc floor of the crypt still remains around 
this base. 

The other fragments discovered are a part of the 
south-west wall of the octagon (including the in- 
ternal angle of a buttress), one side of the buttress 
between the eastern and south-eastern faces (the 
base-course of which is retained upwards as if to 
meet the base-course of the north-east transept), 
and part of the inside face of the south-east side of 
the octagon. From these fragments it appears that 
the crypt under the Chapter-house was an octagon 
of 28 ft. 7 in. internal diameter, and 38 ft. 5 in. 
external diameter above the base-course. The low 
level of the base-course, com with that of the 
main building, is remarkable, the difference being 
some 4 ft. 6in. Allthe masonry uacovered is set 
with sand or fine gravel joints, apparently quite 
without lime. The remains must be contemporary 
with the lancet choir and transepts, one of the 
mouldings of the base-course being of exactly the 
same section as one in the base-course of the main 
building. 

It is to be hoped that the Minster authorities 
may be induced to continue the excavations, and to 
keep open the very interesting fragments which 
have already been uncovered. 

Joun Brison. 


Hull, December 20, 1890. 
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HOT-WATER SUPPLY FOR BATHS, 
LAVATORIES, &0.—X XVI. 


LOW-PRESSURE BOILERS, ALSO FITTING HIGH- 
PRESSURE BOILERS FOR TEMPORARY LOw- 
PRESSURE WORK. 


(Concluded). 


HEN a range has two ovens and has a 
\\ low-pressure boiler, this uires most 
usually to be fixed at the back of the 
fire, occupying the same position as a high- 
pressure boiler would ; this boiler must of neces- 
sity be boot-shaped, as a tolerably large space 
must be allowed for ebullition,'as the water in 
these boils so violentiy; if a good space is not 
left, then the annoyance of boiling-water being 
ejected from the steam-pipe is experienced. 
Fig. 70 shows the usual method of connecting 








carried in near the bottom as usual, and the 
draw-off service is taken from about 4 to 5 in. 
below the water-line, so as to avoid drawing 
cold water until the hot is exhausted, as just 
explained. 

The ball-valve should be regulated so that 
the boiler fills within about 4 in, of the top, so 
as to leave ample room for any violent motion 
of the water, and there is no objection to this 
large space in this instance, as only the lower 
part of the boiler comes in contact with the 
fire. The real object of the large space is to 
permit a free escape of the steam above the 
water, as should any particles of water be 
thrown by their motion into the mouth of the 
escape-pipe, the steam will instantly eject them 
into the chimney, sometimes a pint of water at 
once. All pipes that are run behind ranges 
should be iron,—-never lead, as thereare numerous 
enemies to this latter pipe, and shoulda leakage 
show itself the range has to be removed before 
a repair can be effected; this also applies to 
ranges with side boilers, when it becomes 
necessary to carry a pipe round the back or 

neath the range. 

“> will be noticed in the drawing that there 
is a “set” or me in the steam-escape he 
ex ion-pipe. is answers a very useiu 
ee . covenling any small quantity of 
water from being ejected, as when the water 
(unless in quantity) is propelled up the steam- 
pipe, this obstruction will prevent its free pas- 
sage and escape into the chimney under ordi- 
circumstances. These boilers should be 
ded wrought-iron. 
james = eeunestte boiler is used for 
supplying hot water above its own agli 
regulating the ball-valve to a height that 
allow of the water rising up within the expan- 
sion-pipe, as fig. 71. This will answer, cer- 
tainly, but if the boiler is a ra id heating one, 
a good deal of annoyance be experient 
by the steam forcing water. out of the pipe, 
even if this pipe is carried to an unusual 
height ; or should the steam experience any 
difficulty in escaping, it will probably make its 
way through the cold supply cistern, causing 
this to overflow. This arrangement cannot be 
recommended. Itis better to have the water 
drawn from the level of the boiler, or else have 
a small tank and circulating pipes fitted up. 

The ball-valve, which is an essential feature 
in the self-filling apparatus of ee 
boiler, is frequently a source of comp : 
as every practical man knows, 4 ball-valve any- 
ection has not ; 





thing near 
but deed pry different varieties those that 


up a low-pressure boot-boiler. The cold supply is | © 











are constructed u an eguilibrium principle 
give the best Pate Ball-cocks are now 
losing favour, as act so slowly in filling a 
boiler. While the level of the water is low the 
cock admits an abundant supply, but as the 








FIG.71, 


level rises the supply decreases gradually, so 
that when the water is within 1 in. of ite 
accustomed level the water is only dribbling in, 
and this slowness in gives every ——— 
nity for the fire to injure the boiler-plate, besides 
being objectionable in other ways. 

The fitting’-up of a high-pressure boiler 
before the circulating apparatus is erected, so 
that the boiler has to be used for low-pressure 
purposes temporarily, sometimes for a few 
months, is of common occurrence, and can 
usually be arranged without difficulty or great. 

xpense. This can be done in two or three 
ways, but the least expensive method costs the 
most to re-convert when the hot-water circula- 
tion is ready, and vice versé. 

The least expensive method is to fit in the high- 
pressure boiler and construct the flue to it at the 
back of the range, and then to carry a flow and 
return service from the boiler just through the 
chimney jamb (as fig. 72); these two services 


7 
. 
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FIG, TA. 


being capped off until required for circulation 
From the flow-pipe is carried a steam escape 

ipe as shown, but the boiler is fed and drawn 

om in the same manner as a low-pressure 
Soyped while St meek Se iee-penaies tine 
sto Ww t or low-pressure pur- 
ew this is best done by a piece of fire-brick 
cut to shape, as it is easily removable, leaving 


ced | the flue clear when needed. 


the 
steam escape and the cold supply pipes are 
both stopped off, and the draw-off tap be 


loose key ; it is then ready for use, the 
circulating apparatus is complete. 

Another method is to complete the 

from boiler to cylinder, but the 
cylinder tem y with a cistern, as 
fig. 73. This is without doubt much the best 
arrangement, if the conversion is to be made 
afterwards, as when it is done the work is 
reduced @ minimum—in fact, it is only 
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‘ust necessary to put the fire out, as all that is | in with a glassand iron roof. Beginning at the right| CHESTER-LE-STREET SEWERAGE.—The (Chestn 
needed is to complete the apparatus abore the | or south side of the premises there is the clerks’ | le-Street Union Rural Sanitary Authority have on. 
linder, the draw-off tap below answering for office—a roomy, well-lighted apartment, supplied | proved of four schemes of mai 

cy ’ with all the modern implements of communication, | sewage disposal for (1) Birtley, (2) Witton 
PY vells, speaking-tubes and telephone. Next on the | (3) Sacriston and Daisy Hill, and (4) Ed lev ie 
) ground-floor is the covsulting-room, from the| the County of Durham, with a total estimated non. 
window of which a view of the whole place is com- | lation of 10,000, as per plans, prepared | 
manded. This is the heart of the establishment ; | Balfour, M.Inst.C.E., Newcastle-on-Tyne, main 
everything centres round and is subservient to it. | sewerage scheme embracesabout twelve miles of pipe 
Book-cases and shelves round the room offer resting | sewers, and the sewage will be purified by the pro- 
places for a complete reference library, not only of | cess of intermittent land filtration, the total cost 
purely professional works, but of the literature of | being estimated at 14,000/. The steps 
collateral arts and sciences relating to live stock. |for the compulsory purchase of the land are now 
The various stud-books and calendars of pedigree | being tuken. | 
stock, from the throughbred tothe Shetland pony,| PENsHAW Bripcz, SUNDERLAND.--This bridge 
and from the shorthorn to the pig and sheep, will| over the river Wear, at Penshaw Staiths, near 
all be here when the wants of clients render | Sunderland, consisting of iron-bow vinders Be 
necessary a reference to them. Beyond the|lengthb, supported by Marsden limestone ashlar 

sanctum sanctorum are large coach-houses and store- | abutments, resting on concrete and pitch-pine 
rooms, and at the end of this range a row of boxes | foundations to a depth of 20 ft. under the of the 
and stalls, fitted with hot and cold water, and hooks | river, is now rapidly approaching completion, andis 
and rings for slinging or otherwise controlling sick | expected to be opened for traffic about the end of 
and injured horses. On this level there is also a|the year. The whole of the works have been 
covered ride, in which horses may be galloped to| designed by, and carried out under the superin- 
test their soundness, The ends are circular, andare|tendence of, Mr. D. Balfour, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S, 

the emptying service. By this arrangement provided with inspection recesses, from which the|St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
very little expense is incurred but what is|SY™SeoD may safely view the horse when either| contractors for the masonry, piling, and ironwork 
necessary to the complete apparatus approaching, turning, or receding. On the north | are Messrs. Head, Wrightson, & Co., S$ 
In conclusion, let it be the ambition of every- | "4° Commencing at the entranee, is first the in-} Tees, and for the approach roads 

do this ’ k Mid TY~ | clined way leading to the stabling on the first floor. | Durham. 
rams of perce Rte — wilounitete nO} About this naan oo be wore “agit that ‘es +—~<> + 
Care- | gradient is much easier t is u possessed 
less ee oo = von and pe ond ay such ways, _ that by a novel afrangement a STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 
an opportunity o Pp g ability and dis- | paving material, a secure foothold is always en- ‘ : . ey 
cernment to a far greater extent than in many| sured. Beyond it is a ton-stall stable admirably | po aye tke onl ee 
y . HoLDERNESS.—The newly-restored Church of St, 
other trades.* fitted, lighted, and ventilated. Farther on is the Swithin, Sproatley-in-Holderness, has v 

shoeing-forge—almost unique in its arrangement | received a four-light east window oy Gere 
and fittings; the two fires are back to back, and Bell. The subjects represented are “‘ The Agony,” 


the bellows, usually so unsightly and cumbersome, | «« oP 86 : 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. are {a the basement, frota-whenee they dee werkel The Crucifixion,” “‘The Taking Down the Body 


” és ‘ 

New Municipal BUILDINGS FOR BLACKPOOL.— | bycranks and levers. Each fire has a water tue- gad eon Biageon saneene Seca Park, 
At the meeting of the Blackpool Town Council on | iron which serves the double purpose of saving the BRISTOL.—T wo stained-glass windows have 
the 17th inst. the General Purposes Committee's | nozzle from injury by heat, and providing a con- been erected in the Church of St ese ihe ce 
recommendations with ies to new municipal | stant supply of hot water for the stables. Coming cott Park. One, in the south side, is fecen 
buildings were confirmed. The proposal is to pur- | back to the inclined-way, we find behind it a Turkish studio of Mr A. O. Hemming, of London, and ts 
chase the plot of land in Victoria-street, adjoining | bath for horses, fitted with air-shaft, and all the aubieot “ie “The Flight into Egypt.” The other 
the town’s yard, extending to Bank Hey-street. | necessary hydropathic appliances for this form of Sees is in the south transept, and is from the 
About a dozen large houses and several shops and | therapeutic or hygienic agent. A ‘‘ Constantine” studio of Messrs. Joseph Bell & Sous of Bristol, 
two licensed houses will have to be pulled down, and | Turkish bath-stove will provide the means of heat- and the subject ‘consiats of three figures—Faith, 
it is intended tomake a large square, in which will | ing ; hot and cold water are laid on for shampooing, Hope, and Charity, which are treated symbolically, 
be included a town-hall, with all the Corporation | and the walls are of smooth hard cement to allow New MEMORI AL, WINDOWS AT THE MANCHESTER 
offices ng at office, free library, market, | of frequent washings down. Here also are the | G@,rupprat.—A memorial window has been 
art gallery, &c. ¢ intended size of the town-hall | harness-room, the pharmacy, the surgery, and sented to the Manchester Cathedral by 
is 72 ft. on the front, and extending 70 ft. back-| more accommodation for stores—all appropriately Egerton of Tatton, “in affectionate remembrance 
wards, altogether covering an area of 5,040 ft. fitted for a working institution. At the top of the | of winiam Tatton, first baron.” The window, 
Poet tating seem ws Belgreen Me incline is another harness-room and a mess-room | which represents “ Joseph among his Brethren,” has 

n & Williams, archi ,0 ; . , Sets 

Cntdlll, hus toon adepaed: tor tee eestaianen a8 for tbe men. Then, on the left, a large isolation- |}, designed by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 


; box, and on the right two loose-boxes for ordinary | .¢ London. who are also executing the work. A 
raga Church, near Cowbridge, Glamorgan- patients. Beyond these we enter the ten-stail stained-glass window is also being erected near the 


Rustonation ow Baaprcan Annes Cavace... stable—the finest stable in the establishment. | . 4h part of the Cathedral, the gift of Dr. Steven- 


The floor is of Wilkinson's patent metallic paving incipal subject of illus- 
The old parish church of Bradford Abbas, Dorset, | a very durable, hard and clean substance, givin caer Meek rege =e Dl tema ade, 


j - g . "wee : : sa og 
—— dates from the fifteenth century, has just good, firm foothold to the horses. The walls are of aeoiege=d es eee ee tet regs 
eg restoration, at a cost of 1,400/. Mr. | enamelled bricks, with tiles of a cool green tint in are cooupled - figures of the four Evangelists. 
Boog rye architect, of Yeovil, furnished the | front of the stalls. There is a timber roof, stained Messrs, Wailes & Strang, Newcastle-on-Tyne, have 
R At the restoration bas been carried out by | and varnished, and lighted by a 20-ft. lantern, all| G/c:onoq the window, ane the work is 
r. Kk. Andrews, of Thornford. the wicdows of which are opened simultaneously en . 


7 Re ‘ i ion of Mr. 
. = = megs BIRKDALE, SOUTHPORT.—The new | by turning a crank handle (Adams's patent). The ~ pomeer gid that firm enter the eer 
ete 4 prdipsens Ciifford-road West, Birkdale, | same arrangement is used throughout the stables ’ a 
eh just been completed. The structure | and offices. Beyond, and communicating with this 
~ = wanes . from the designs of Messrs. Paley | stable, is the operating theatre, a spacious room, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 
a © ee. to supply the requirements | lighted by a lantern and two windows, and floored : Th at Dijon has acquired a 
wht ne nee rd t. James's Parish, Birkdale. The| with wood blocks. Ample space is provided for| , PRANCE.— a ay poet Rute the fn 
im: Ae thefr aa not at present being carried hay and corn, and at the extreme east end of the — a a cic ws reaper the 
len Grane entirety, the sitting accommodation building stands the gas-engive room, where all chaff | 4t¢ “ae Yieatin. Th = rk is by M. Emest 
rs ed f — against a total of 510 sittings | used is cut by power. A commodious dwelling- | Are h tol ; mf ’ uote hand in polished 
= —— mfp tng complete structure. The cost of | house fcr the resident members of the firm occupies | Christop oe re mg vi of antiquity, has bee 
RE-OPENING or ( : most of the first and all the second floors of the | Wood, fr, Gn Whee a einen ne well cn ae 
Fyre Mane HALFORD CHURCH.—Chalford | south block, but at the east end of the former are | *tolen from the Th thirty ninth exhibition of 
Hay a eng “yao re-opened on the 9th inst., | three most important rooms, viz., the library, phy- | of ee ey pied <t6 ‘s 
ae oF for repairs and improve- | siological and chemical laboratories, The keynote | the Sociét is heal uM dey in Marck. 
od abe ee Messrs. Drew, of Chal- | in construction appears to have been good sanita- | Bordeaux i’ ences 7 Poder Brittany bi 
rpg few Ton ~ . wan Mr. B. Edmund Ferrey, |tion. For this reason, the light is everywhere | Associaticn ee “ gn od uk os of 
sien atteaen oe € galleries have been removed, | excellent, for good lighting means cleanliness—the | ® nised ' ex : : - ty) pa : on ae ie 
Sieed. end a re-seated, and re-| walls and even the roofs are entirely of waterproof | February < d Rnk . Ge N a ” has undertaken 
es ag Ae wre yw apparatus has been | materials, and can be washed dowo. Surface society PF — tis re eth a waste at to 
rg ole of the work will cost about | drainage is universal within doors, and outside | Special exhi 7 2 M. Dutert architect), MM. Cam 
NEW ScHOoLs. H : : there are numerous manholes in case of a block, be organised by M. . foe Be MH oe le 
day-schools diated ae Wesleyan Sun-| while the drainage system is ventilated by pipes | ™erre and Meertz (pain + al” ‘ chibition of 
chapel at Horwich 7 the rear of the existing | running to the loftiest points on the buildings. (sculptor) - on ape “G lerie G eorges etit 
completed, at a cost Seer at have just been | Lastly, there are five cisterns (each of 400 gallons | paintings was open ai th fms in March, 
eblenaied ton meed fe: ’ - The new schools are capacity) tosupply water for drinking, washing, and | 0D raagepaig-ote axhibiti ° coos of ihe sof 
The style is simple ‘aon ation for 600 scholars. | flushing drains ; and hot and cold water are every- | there is to ns sc ng she “ htoonth of this month 
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to study landscape in the neighbourhood. The 
Société des Bains de Mer at Monaco has commis- 
sioned M. Touzit, architect, to carry out some im- 
portant work in decoration of the Casino.—— 
Artists will hear with considerable regret that the 
Government propose to substitute a full-blown 
“departmental” road for the charming path now 
leading to the fountain of Vaucluse and the 
chateau of Petrarch.——-The Government has given 
over to the Museum of Decorative Art a number of 
very curious objects once the property of Napoléon. 
——A competition is now open for the building of a 
new theatre at St. Nazaire, the designs to be sent 
in on the 3ist.—-—-M. Schuller, architect, of Nancy, 
has been commissioned to build the new theatre for 
the Municipality of Toul.——The Société Centrale 
des Architectes has elected its Council for the 
ensuing year as follows: President, M. Charles 
Garnier ; vice-presidents, MM. Joly and A. Her- 
mant; principal secretary, M. Loviot; assistant 
secretary, M. Roux ; editing secretary, M. Boileau ; 
archiviste, M. Herét; treasurer, M. Bartaumieux ; 
censeurs, MM. Bailly, Daumet, and A. Normand. 
——M. Croizet, a tormer pupil of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, has been appointed by the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts to occupy the post of professor at 
the Free School of Art at St. Quentin.—_—The 
death of the eminent painter Eugéne Lami is 
announced, at the age of ninety-two. 


BERLIN.—The seventieth birthday of Professor 
C. Becker, President of the Prussian Royal Academy, 
was Officially celebrated last week.——In reference 
to the erection of a monument to the deceased 
Emperor William by the Rhine Province, the design 
for which was won in competition by Messrs. Jacobs 
& Webhling, of Diisseldorf, we now hear that, owing 
to difference of opinion in the building committee 
as to the advisability of carrying out the premiated 
design, several fresh proposals (among which one by 
Herr Brano Schmitz is to be found) are to be laid 
before the Emperor for criticism, the committee’s 
letter begging bim to act as final assessor having 
been accepted. —— According to Herr Bruno 
Schmitz, the designs for memorials to William L., 
about to be erected at the Porta Westphalica and 
on the Kyffhauser, have been estimated for, with 
the result that the expenditure first granted will 
not be exceeded. In the Kyffhauser monument 
case the estimate is nearly 30,000/.——-The general 
census held throughout Gelnany, on December 1, 
shows that the empire has seven cities with popula- 
tions numbering over 250,000. These seven 
cities are:—Berlin, with 1,574,485; Hamburg, 
570,480; Leipsic, 353,272; Munich, 334,710; 
Breslau, 334,710; Cologne, 282,537 ; and Dresden, 
276,085. 

New CaurcH at Ramen, Ecypr.—QOn Satur- 
day, November 1, the new church of All Saints, 
Ramleh, was opened with a special service con- 
ducted by the Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A., Chaplain of 
St. Mark’s, Alexandria. The building has pro- 
gressed very rapidly, for the foundation stone was 
only laid on September 27 last. It is a substantial 
structure of four bays, with organ-chamber, vestry, 
and apsidal chancel, the whole being covered with 
open-timbered roofs. The walls are of solid 
masoury. The Lgyptian Gazette says that too much 
praise cannot be given to Messrs. Falanga and 
Diamanti for the execution of the work entrusted 
to them, and to their praiseworthy liberality in 
giving the valuable time of themselves and their 
staff free, their only charge being the cost price of 
the material and the labour employed. Mr. 
Diamanti has himself personally superintended the 
building, and his efforts have been much appre- 
ciated. The original designs were the work of Mr. 
Price, of Cairo, but valuable suggestions by Mr. 
James H. Money, of Newbury, Berkshire, were 
also availed of. 


Russia AND Frxtanp.—A permanent exhibition 
of manufactures is to be established in Moscow, 
the promoters also undertaking the sale of their 
goods. An exhibition building is to be erected in 
the Sadovaja-street. ——— Although the port of 
Batoum was considerably enlarged and improved in 
1885, further works of similar character have 
become necessary through the annual increase of 
the petroleum exports. Many articles of merehan- 
dise also are conveyed from Central Asia to Europe 
vid Batoum by the Transcaspian Railway.——The 
Russian Government has, for fisancial reasons, 
relinquished the original plan for the Siberian 
railway ; but, by combined railway lines and canals, 
communication will nevertheless be established with 
the Pacific Ocean. The route decided upon will 
eoverthe Siberian Central Railway, from Tomsk to 
Irkutsk, 1,654 kilométres ; the Transbaikal Rail- 
way, from Lake Baikal te Striteusk, 1,656 kilo- 
metres ; and the Ussuri Railway, from the latter 


place to Viadivostock, 405 kilométres.——The new | ough 


i the Finnish Society of Literature have 
rn ero at Helsingfors, the cost being | 
8 G001,——"Phe leading Finnish timber merchants 
have, like their Swedish confreres, decided upon 
decreasing their manufacture in 1891. 


ibition of 
Swepen.--The cost of the great Exhit c 

Industry and Arts proposed to be held in Stock- 
holm is estimated at 110,000/. It is expected that 
the State, as well as the city, will contribute 


been fixed.——Simultaneously with the Industrial 
Exhibition to be held in Gothenburg next year 
meetings of manufacturers, engineers, &c., are to 
take place.——- A company with a capital of 
10,000 k. has been formed for the workiag of a 
valuable cement deposits recently discovered in 
Sweden.——-The Vadstena Church, one of the most 
historical and ancient in Sweden, is at length to be 
restored. A donation of 100,000 k. has been pre- 
sented bya Sundsvall gentleman towards new school- 
houses in that city.——- The well-known Norwegian 
architect, Herr Nissen, has paid a visit to Sweden 
in order to study the arrangements of Swedish 
Masonic buildings with a view to the erection 
of a great new central lodge in Christiania. The 
new Masonic palace at Helsingborg, to which we 
recently referred, is to have special attention, this 
being said to be the finest of its kind in Sean- 
dinavia.——The Swedish Government proposes to 

ut a tax =pon the felling of trees in forests. We 

ave referred to the association formed among 
Scandinavian woodpulp makers for the restriction 
of the output next year, and it seems that this 
step is already being felt, foreizn consumers being 
eager to conclude contracts before prices rise. The 
production is to be reduced by thirty-six hours a 
week.—-—- Negotiations are now also going on among 
the sawmill owners for reducing the output of 
woodwork next year from 25 to 30 percent. All 
the leading firms have already given their adhesion 
to the step. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE NORTHERNMOST TELEPHONES IN THE WORLD. 
—A telephone has just been completed between 
Reykjavik and Havnefjord, in Iceland, being the 
first telephone in that island, and the second tele- 
phone within the Polar Circle. The first laid with- 
in the Circle, and the northernmost in the world, 
was that of Hammerfest, in Norway, lat. 70 deg. 
40 min. N., close to the North Cape, completed 
some months ago. Arrangements are now being 
made for extending next summer the telephone 
to the North Cape, where a small office is to 
be established in summer, for the benefit of 
tourists. 


SIBERIAN RarLways.—On account of the diffi- 
culties and great expense of continuing the Siberian 
line, so as to be able to have through trains between 
Moscow and Wladiwostock on the East Asiatic 
coast, an extension which would require some 
8,500 km. of rails, a new scheme of connecting 
the above two points is now under consideration. 
This new scheme combines a railway and waterway 
route; Tomsk to Lake Baikal (1,670 km.), Lake 
Baikal to Ussuri River (1,070 km.), and Ussuri 
River to Wladiwostock, altogether some 3,100 km. 
of rail, estimated to cost about 6,300,000/.— 
Deutsche Bauzectung. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS.—At the Plymouth 
Municipal Buildings, on the 13th inst., the Mayor 
of Plymouth (Mr. J. T. Bond) distributed a number 
of certificates granted by the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers to master and operative plumbers in 
the district. The Mayor said it afforded him much 
pleasure to preside at that meeting of the Plymouth 
Centre of the National Registration of Plumbers, 
the object being to instil into the minds of men 
engaged in the plumbing trade a desire to become 
real masters of their craft, and in proportion as 
they became qualified they would afford satisfaction 
to householders who employed them. Mr. W. N. 
Elliott moved —“ That it is essential to the health 
and well-being of all classes of the community that 
efficient measures should forthwith be taken for 
securing the systematic training and instruction of 
plumbers’ apprentices, and education in the branches 
of science and technology required by persons 
engaged in works affecting the sanitary condition 
of dwelling-houses and other buildings in respect of 
their water supply and drainage, and that the 
object can only be satisfactorily attained by the 
combined action of plumbers and educational 
authorities throughout the United Kingdom in 
accordance with the proposal of the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, which is worthy of general 
approval and support.” He bad always considered 
that there should be a condition attached to the 
apprenticeship of every lad that he should attend 
technical instruction so many hoursaday. If boys 
were instructed regularly in the scientific portion 
of their business it would give them more serious 
thought as to whut was expected of them. The 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers was doing a 
very excellent work, and he looked for the time 
when it would be no longer possible for the “ hand 
man” to take upon himself responsibilities whic 
t to belong to men who had a thorough 
practical and theeretical knowledge of the trade 
they professed. He was pleased to hear Mr. Cole's 





‘assurance that the Company would endeavour to 


keep control over those certificated, as a man ought 
to be compelled to do bis work as weil as know how 
to doit. The motion was agreed to. 


Tae Properties AND Errects oF Foc.—The fog, 
it is said, is about to undergo at the bands of cer- 
tain scientific observers the ordeal of scientific in- 





thereto. The time of its taking place has not yet | 


vestigation. The inquiry will not be the first of its 
7 


kind. Though, perbaps, never before the su 
of a collective examination, the of 
familiar pall which from time to time our 
streets in dangerous uncertainty, have cleenty 
given rise to much original thought, observation, 
and suggestion. To assign to it any constant com- 
position is indeed impossible, since, besides its 
fundamental basis of water vapour, it must 
in a condensed form the mixed impurities of city 
air. In considering these gloomy winter clouds one 
primary idea which commonly presents itself is 
that of smoke. Our tingling eyes and our 
offended sense of smell alike protest against this 
contact of carbonaceous matter out of place. 
Analysis confirms the sensible fact. Other matters, 
however, claim their place as components. 
The various refuse gases of manufactures, the 
miasmata of a river overwrought by commerce, the 
emanations from innumerable human homes, and 
the additions furnished by sewage add each its 
contribution to the dense and semi-liquid atmo- 
sphere. Happily no process of accumulation can, 
under ordinary circumstances, abolish the inherent 
vitalising purity of the now overburdened air. 
There is, too, the saving influence of the 
carbon. With all! such qualifying conditions, how- 
ever, the fog atmosphere continues a direct cause 
of much discomfort and ill-health. Acting, though 
it must largely by its irritant properties, it bears 
about also at all times more distinctly morbific in- 
gredients. Whatever its precise nature, however, 
there is no question as to the injury to health, 
_ too often, which the fog eunvelly brings. — 
ance, 


THe Eptmvsurch Rattway ScHEeMES.—At a 
meeting of the East of Scotland Engineering 
Association, at 5, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh, 
on the 16th inst., a discussion took place with 
reference to the railway schemes. Mr. James 
Thomson, sanitary engineer, occupied the chair. 
The principal speaker was Mr. Kerr, of Messrs. 
Kerr & Symon, the originators of the G 
street scheme. Dealing first with the North 
British proposals, he said he believed there was no 
way of getting over the difficulty at the Waverley 
Station, without either granting a double line 
westward to Corstorphine, or doubling the station 
at Haymarket and increasing the accommodation at 
the Waverley Station. As to Princes’-street- 
gardens,|he thought the Mound should be pierced on 
the south side instead of the north, in order to pre- 
serve the northern side of the Gardens and to 
overcome public opposition. Dealing secondly 
with the Caledonian proposals, he called 
attention to the risk of which « 
tunnel would cause to the Royal Institution and 
the Scott Monument. The Royal Institution 
was founded entirely upon piles, and there was no 
doubt that a tunnel above the base of the piles 
would tend to act asa drain for water, and so, by 
altering the suvstratum, create insecurity. The 
Scett Monument was founded partially upon piles, 
and, owing to the construction of the Monument, 
the damage which might result from displacement 
would be difficult to repair. The greater part of the 
Monument above Sir Walter's head was founded 
upon the vault, and there was great risk, if that 
vault was disturbed in its foundations, of ineal- 
culable damage beiog done. Apart from the de- 
pressing effect of the low girders of the station, the 
station itself would practically be a station in a 
tunnel, and be nothing less thar. a blow-hole for the 
long tannel from the west end to the Waverley, and 
from the Waverley to the Calton Hill. 
lastly of the George-stree+ scheme, he ex 
that this scheme had been prompted, not from 
pigs tas ae to the Caledonian Company, but from 
a desire to meet the wishes of the community,—— 
Amongst other speakers, Mr. R. C. Brebner said 
he had no hesitation in stating they would find con- 
tractors quite prepared to construct a tunnel below 
Prince’s-street, and to undertake all risks. It was 
also stated thar, as far as was known, the Caledonian 
Company intended to propose to ventilate their tunnel 
by fans; and, further, that in the meantime only 
one building bad been acquired for the purposes of 
constructing ventilating apparatus. In reply to 
the Chairman, Mr. Kerr said he did not know what 
the Edinburgh and Leith Junction Railway engi- 
neers proposed to do to secure the ventilation of 
the George street tunnel, but be thought they 
might adopt — like fans. He pointed out 
at the same time the greater air space offered 
the St. James’-square station of the Geugnaua 
scheme and its surroundings as compared with the 
air space of the Waverley Market and its surround- 
ings. As bad been previously arranged, the meet- 
ing came to no resolution on the schemes. 





Pusiic IMPROVEMENTS aT Hoxnpory. — An ip. 
uiry was held at Horbury on the 17th inst. by 
Colouel J, Orde Hasted, R-E., an inspector from 
the Local Government Board, touching the applica- 
tion of the Horbury Local Board for sanction to 
borrow the sum of 4,200/. for street improvements 
in the township. Mr. T. Barker, Clerk and Solicitor 
to the Local Board, stated that the principal im- 
provement sought to be carried out was the widen- 
ing of Westfield-road, between H 
borough of Ossett. There was no opposition. 
Inspector viewed the sites of the intended improve- 
ments. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
























































CONTRACTS. CONTRACTS.— Continued. ea 
pt ie ae : — Festal 
’ Architect, Surveyor, i ane: 
Watare of Work or Materials. By whom Required. | ox Baines. \aclivered Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required, | Arehitect, ie 
eke aT a soncensweses Essex County Council | T. Whitmore ........ | Dec. 29 Hotel, Seven Sisters, Dulais Valley ......) = evaceens 8. Cym Jones . | a = 
House West End Park, Harrogate.......- sss , saat ae oo Tweedale..— 1-7 30 | New Sewers and Outiall Works, Manholes, ‘a RE Mares. Jan, 10 
ine . at Workhouse ...... Stone s) Union | Offcial..........ses00s | , GUM TO nn Ss 0k. 5s vs cree orkington W.L. aces 
ay id wi8 el veeowoneeds oases errand sectee . sobse do, | Dee. 31 | Enlargement of Schools, Micklefield, near Eaglesfield .... do, 
Timber ....220--02seeeeeerenres orthampton Prison Mae << cn kdaenaeiadpamsdiuanbiahais i seta baieae Te 
Supply of Taber .. Gate Mission........ fee ee do. | New Boad, Pentyrch ................+0:. Liandaff Highway Ba. | J Holden Peet sol de. 
“Supplying Cast-irom Pipes ..-----+++«+++ KE. Surrey Water Co. | Martin W. B. Ffolkes do. Forty-five Steel oots at Gas Works} Salford Corporation .. ee mg 
“Carting and Laying Pipes......-+--++++«+ do. . | de, || Station Buildings, Roofing, &c. Cork ....;Great Southern and} = #22 °°” 
Work at Town Hall........----+-e+-eeees Warrington Twn Coun Thos, Longdin........ do. 1} Western Ry. Ireland RIE hie. 
Hoadmaking at Cemetery....---+--++++5- Local Bi. | B. Lawrence.......... Jan. 2 | *New Police Station, &c. at Leek.......... > ty Council | W. Sugden & Sca e , 2 
Building Chapel, Caretakers House, Otnking Shaft, Lanelay Colliery, pear 2. 
Boundary Walls, &c. ..........- eee do. do OO, To” See vnntstsasactvaceont) sendnucnes T. 5, Masters svcccoss| —«nuwenees No date 
New Schools, Barlestown, Newton-le- | | New Fortress, West Stanley, near New- ante 
SS .. cccopvesdesednese SERA, Cee | B. 8. & F. Biram...... Jan. 8 SOO TIES oko secdsscecevoepinnses Balvation Army...... W. Gilbee Scott ..,. do 
Extension of School, Hunslet Carr ...... Leeds School Beard .. | Ofcial ciseseessevees do | Sehools, Victoria-road..........--+.+0+++- Middlesbrough Sch, Bd) J. M. Bottomley... .. do, 
Mill, Engine and Boiler-house, Chimney, | Villa Residence, Launceston.............. A. J. _ Pee Wise & Wise........ de. 
ee SE gcc ccosnasess crenvomswateds] i:.. - seneness Sammel Jackson ...... Jan, 5 New Theatre, Ashton-under-Lyne........ W. J. &C. E. Revill .. | Frank Matcham... = 
SS Caledonian Ry. C | Kinnear & Peddie do Hy 
REGED... occccvcecssesecesserccercs onian » O& set pa 4 ee 
Bupply of Timber, Iron, @¢. ..... asaweueee Leeds ant Liverpool | re PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | 
ase sseewee (Mr. White........e+++ Db ot 
Cast-iron Pipes, and special Castings .... Lanark District Com. | J. &A. Leslie’ Reid.. do. vere 
t-iron Fipes, Cutting Fipe Trench | Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. a 
Pre eetess Vehoen, 00. Cott or onus Teesdale U.R.S.A. ....| B. Robinson.......... Jan. 7 | ” pPpo y vertised Salary “=> 
Masonry for Service Reservoir............ do. do do. 
“Removal of Breeze, Ashes, Dust. &c. .... Ves.of 8t. Marylebone Official ........+00+5- Jaa. 8 | f — 
*Carting-away Road Slop and Sweepings .. do. , do do. Sanitary Inepector .......ceeereesesrenes Fulham Vestry ...... 2. 28. per week....| Dee, 99 
Watering Streets ......-...ccceccevevense do. do do. District Surveyor ....-.-.ecsereeseensenes Wootton High. Dist. ; 
Caretakers’ Cabins .............+++++..+. Manchester Corp. .... do do. | ee eee tes TO, vcicscousuvede Jan, 2 
Extensive Tool Works, Chimney, Offices, *Surveyor’s Assistant ........ssee.seceees Burton-on-Trent Coun. WSO, cecinsvvcsccens Jan. 
MI «op ccbcscas<rebys oe Scpeseesaaeet ©. oS ehesetiog Jas. Farrar .......,.. | Jan. 9 | Borough Engineer and Surveyor.......... ing Council...... MOOK, .. ses seevere Jan, 0 





Those marked with an Asterisk 


(*) are advertised in this Number. Contracts, pp. iv, and vi. 


Public Appointments, p. xvi. 





RoyvaL Victor1A HALL, WATERLOO-BRIDGE- 
noap, S.E. — The following science lectures 
will be given at this Hall during January :— 
January 6, “‘The Moon,” by Dr. Fleming ; 
January 13, “Glaciers,” by Prof. A. H. Green ; 
January 20, “Our Bodies,” by Dr. P. H.Carpenter ; 
January 27, “All about Spectacles,” by Dr. Col- 
lirs. A special variety entertainment will be held 
atthe Hall during the Christmas holidays and for the 
following week. The first performance will be at 
two o’clock on Boxing Day. 

Boox SaLe.—Two good collections of books 
relating to the fine arts, ard including some 
standard works upon architecture, engraving, 
sculpture. and ornamental design, were sold at 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson's auction-rooms, on 
Tuesday, 16th inst. Amongst the volumes sold 
were the following:—Octavo: W. G. Rawlinson’s 
“Description and Catalogue of Turner’s ‘ Liber 
Studiorum’” (1878), Chaffers’s “Hall Marks” 
(1872), and E. Hamilton’s ‘‘ Catalogue Raisonné of 
Reynolds's Engraved Works,” 11. 4s, (Parsons) ; 
Robert Domesnil’s ‘‘ Peintre-Graveur Francais,” 
with G. Duplessis’s ‘‘ Supplement,” the eleven 
volumes in seven (Paris, 1835-71), 5l. 10s. 
(Quaritch); Gustav Parthey’s “ Hollar” (Berlin, 


1853), 1/. (Galway). Quarto: Maberley’s “ Print 


Collector,” 1844, l4s. (Galway); Henry Shaw’s 
“Specimens of Ancient Furniture,” text by Mey- 
rick (W. Pickering, 1836), 16s. (Quaritch); J. D. 
Passavant’s ‘‘ Peintre-Graveur,” six volumes in 
three (Leipsic, Weigel, 1860-4), 27. 2s. (Galway): 
Vertue’s ‘“‘ Works of MHollar,” 1759, and 


others, 12s. (Fawcett). Folio: N. X. Willemin’s | 


** Monumens Francais,” A. Pottier’s text, 
with 300 plates, 2 vols. (Paris, 1839), 3/. 16s. 
(Bayers); John Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters,” 5 
vols. original edition (except as to vols, 1 and 2), 
imp. 8vo., 1851-60, 22/. 10s. (Sotheran); 3 copies of 
*‘La Décoration Arabe,” containing each 100 
chromos from Prisse d’Avesne’s work, 4to (Paris, 


copy, original edition, of R. B. Brough’s “‘ Life of 
Sir John Falstaff, illustrated by Cruikshank, imp. 
Svo. (with faults), 47. 2s. 6d. (George) ; twenty-six 
volumes of Ackermann’s ‘‘ Repository,” royal 8vo., 
7i. 17s. 6d. (Rebson); Le Pautre’s ‘‘ Huvres 
d’Architecture,” sixty fine plates Neage 1d, Is. 
(Curradozzi); and Hall’s ‘‘ Baronial Halls and 
Picturesque Edifices of England,” with coloured 
views after Harding, Prout, Cattermole, &c., 2 vols., 
1858, 1/. 5s. (Parsons). 

THE City anD SoutH Lonpon Raitway.—The 
new line of communication between the City and 
the southern suburbs of London, which was formally 
inaugurated a short time ago by the Prince of 
Wales, was opened for traffic last week. The line 
is somewhat of a novelty in railway enterprise. 
When Parliamentary sanction for the project was 
first obtained in 1884 the scheme was comparatively 
a modest one. It was not even dignified by the 
title of ‘‘ railway,” but was merely to be a subway 
—a kind of underground tram line, with cars 
worked upon the cable principle. The journey was 
to be a short one, the whole distance contemplated 
being from King William street to the Elephant 
and Castle, probably less than a mile and a-half. 
In 1887 further powers were obtained from the 
Legislature for an extension to Stockwell, and last 
year permission was obtained to makea still further 
extension to Clapham-common. When the exten- 
sion to Stockwell was sanctioned the company de- 
termined to complete the line to that point before 
opening any section of it. The City end of the 
line, however, has long been finished. After much 
anxious deliberation it was decided to adopt the 
electric current as a means of propulsion, and 
special locomotives have been constructed to drive 
e trains by that means. Electricity will also be 
employed to light the carriages and stations, but 
for the latter gas will also be available. The City 
_and South London Railway, as it is in future to be 
called, is adouble line three and a quarter miles in 








1885), 6/. 10s. (Batsford) ; Owen Jones’s ‘‘ Grammar | length, running in two distinct tunnels, from King 


of Ornament,” imp. fol. (Day & Son, 1856), 71. 
(Money); Douglas Morrison's “‘Haddon Hall,” 


William-street to Stockwell. At the City end the 
tunnels pass underneath the narrow thoroughfare 


imp. fol., 1842, 7/. (Parsons); Dugdale’s “‘ Monasticon | known as Swan-lane, and in order to avoid inter- 


Anglicanum,” abrid 
volumes by Captain John Stevens, several plates 


ged, with the two additional fering with the foundations of the houses, it was 


found necessary to c one of the tunnels for a 


after Hollar, &c., fol., 1718-22-3, 4/. 5s. (Eland) ; | short distance over the other. Along the remainder 


J. 5. Prout’s “ Castles and Ab of Monmouth- 


of the course the tunnels run side by side, being 





shire, imp. fol., 1838, ll. 5s. (Defries); Bouillon’s | connected at intervals between the stations,—of 
Musée des Antiques,” 275 plates of ancient | which there are six,—by short passages. The work 
statuary, no text, 3 vols., imp. fel., 2l. 14s. | of driving the tunnels was commenced by sinking a 


(Levy); John Nichols's “ Hogarth,” 


a 


oman 


shaft 15 ft. in diameter near the Old Swan Pier, 


. > . Origin 
subscriber's copy (Baldwin & Co., 1820-2), atlas | and was carried on from that point north and south, 
fol., 62. 10s, (Jones) ; Sir R. C. Hoare’s ‘‘ Ancient | the soil being brought up and shot into barges on 
History of South Wilts,” atlas fol., 1812, 2/. 10s. | the river. A — shield, devised by the engineer, 


(Brough); Jules Labarte’s ‘‘ Histoire des Arts | Mr. Hutton 


reathead, was used, and as the soil 


Industriels an Moyen Age et & V’époque de la| was cut through and cleared away the space was 


naissance,” second edition, 3 vols., 4to 
(Paris, Morel, 1872-5), 5/. 5s. (Galway) 


Paul Lacroix’s works, 10 vols., sup. imp. 8vo. | diameter. 


.|lined with segments of cast-iron firmly bolted 
; | together, thus forming a circular iron tube 10 ft. in 
As the shield was pushed forward 


(Paris, Firmin-Didot, 1847-84), yp Ae agp ;|;the small space between the iron casing 


D. Roberts’s “Holy Land, &c.,” 
lithographs by L. H 


e, 6 vols., atlas fol. 
61. 17s. 6d. (Bull); Alp “ 


ys text,|/and the soil was filled with grouting. The 


,| tunnels are from 30 ft. to 70 ft. below street 


Legros’ ‘‘ Les Eaux | levels, and, of course, the distance from the street 


Fortes,” twelve fine etchings, unbound—of this work | to the station latforms varies according! For 
only twenty complete sets were issued, at 60 guineas | the most part, the boring was through Londen clay, 


the set—(London: R. Guerant, 1878), 5/. 10s. 


which presented little or no difficulty, but between 


(Deprez); R. F. Gould’s “History of Free- Kennington and Stockwell, a dip or basin of loose 
saturated 


masonry,’ 6 vols., 4to., 1883-7, 14. (Jones) 


Vol. I. of Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” first | encountered 


;| rough gravel, heavily with water, was 
» which had to be cut through ander 


edition, cf. 12mo. (Salisbury, B. Collins, 1766). | atm ic pressure 
ogutbor with a plowed tannins of 8. )y ospheric p , and at a slow rate of pro- 


wi 

being the two ed. re in 
1766, no printer's name), f 
po cree A account of G, Date 
portraits, views, &c., fo’ 882, 10s. (Parsons : 


1 


the first edition, | gress. Altogether, the tunnelling has occupi 
rE be tite Canton, about _ years, OL 
arvey) ; mil 
Street’s restoration of ni 
with numerous 


at a cost of nearly 200,000/. 
ing William jeg Teeny ont rs 

i - 8 
Church), Elephant and Castile, New-street, - 
a | nington ; Kennington Oval, and Clapham-road, 
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Stockwell. With the exception of the City 
they have all been specially designed, the 
external feature of each being a dome 
the lifts, which are constructed to 50 
each, and are worked by hydraulic engines situated 
near the Stockwell terminus. There are also wide 
staircases for those who prefer that means of ascent 
or descent, and commodious waiting-rooms above 
and below. Turnstiles at the entrance take the 
place of the ordinary ticket offices, where each 
passenger will pay the uniform rate of two- 
pence for any distance, and an office will 
be provided where change may be | 
In the Clapham-road, not far from the Stockwell 
Station, the company have established a large — 
where the rolling-stock is housed, and here, 
are located the engines for generating electricity 
and for working the lifts. The carriages ‘are slight 
in build and of simple character, somewhat resem- 
bling a light tramcar, only that, windows being use- 
less, the upholstering is carried high up at the back 
of the seats nearly to the roof. About 100 persons 
can be carried by three carriages, and the connect- 
ing platforms, enclosed by iron lattice-work on 
either side, give travellers the ws ork pass- 
ing along the entire length of the train. whole 
journey from the City to Stockwell occupies about 
twenty minutes. Mr. F. Schute was the assistant 
engineer, Mr. Basil Mott the resident engineer, and 
the general contractors were Messrs. W. Scott & 
Co., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The Brunswick Rock 
Asphalte Paving Company were the contractors for 
the asphalte work required in covering the shafts 
at the whole of the stations on the line. 

LEGAL. | 


VENTILATION OF SEWERS IN KENSINGTON. 
KENSINGTON VESTRY ¥. SIMPSON & SON, 

A TEST case of some interest to property-owners 
and their professional advisers was re in the 
West London Observer of the 13th inst. | 

At a recent sitting of the Kensington Justices of 
the Peace, in Petty Sessions, the _ 
Vestry summoned Messrs. Robert Simpson & 
of rag viene tg § or —> ts" ae a 
that in erecting a building they had ma pnee 
with the regulations of the Vestry in woe ne 
ventilating pipe up the front of the wall of t& 
building to connect with the main between a 
intercepting trap and the sewer. Mr. 1D 
appeared for the Vestry, and Mr. Bodkin for the 
defendants. om 

Mr. Austin stated that in June, 1890, the defen- 
dants sent in a plan subject to the usual order, ane 
that the drain ad soil-pipes should be fitted to the 
satisfaction of the Vestry. yy Pee 
Weaver, Surveyor of the V , wrote a letter, 
which the clause occurred—‘‘It is also reque@™ — 
that a ventilation-pipe, not less than er 8 
sectional area, be carried up the front 0 alg 
building and between the intercepting trap 400" 
sewer.” The matter had been before the 
far back as October 28, and the q Je 
decided were, to his mind, two in number, Wi P 
or not the Vestry by their Surveyor 26° 
power to order this work, and rming 
had the power, whether it was & Tem. 
request to make. The first was a question 07 
and the second a question for the Bench, 
summons for penalties was taken under Secwe 
of the Metropolis Local  * 
and for the breach under Section 73. 













































Deo. 27, 1890. | 


THE BUILDER. 

















many localities. Many houses had in ti 
ag wall g sort at yong in a oer 
which effectually preven sewer-gas getti 
into the house drain, but the sewer gas one hee 
hermetically sealed, as it were, in the sewer, and in 
the opinion of Mr. Weaver and other witnesses it 
was considered reasonable that a pipe should be 
put in, so that too great a pressure should not 
be allowed to exist. Before people had these 
excellent intercepting chambers the drains them- 
selves and the house-drains acted as relieving 
vents. The gas in the sewer would pass through 
the main drain, and if the main drain was 
properly made and the branches into it were pro- 
perly trapped, the gas in the sewer would not be so 
compressed and concentrated. The effect of making 
pres ok pg, Beemeony had been two-fold, shutting 
the gas in between the intercepting chamber and 
preventing a relief by the ordinary course of the gas 
passing along the sewer. He submitted that, in 
accordance with the words of the Act, this venti- 
lating pipe required by the Vestry was a reason- 
able requirement. It was very essential for pre- 
venting the concentration of sewer gas, and the 
defendants had come there to say that the Vestry 
had no power to order this ventilating pipe to be 
put in. 

Mr. Weaver, examined, said that he considered 
the ventilating pipe very reasonable and necessary 
for the safety of the drain, and because, owing to 
the increasing confinement of foul gas, the pressure 
upon the sypbons was increased proportionately. 
The danger was removed where gases came into 
contact with a certain quantity of fresh air. They 
had converted the gratings in the streets into foal- 
air outlets instead of being fresh-air inlets, through 
intercepting chambers and drains being trapped off 
in the houses from time to time. 

Cross-examined: The pipe he required wovld 
relieve the pressure on the sewer. He asked fora 
pipe 20 square-inches in sectional area. It should 
be let into the wall. It would only cost between 5/. 
and 10¢, 

Mr. Bostock, surveyor, said he was a Member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and he agreed 
with Mr. Weaver's evidence as to the necessity for 
the ventilating-pipe. 

Mr. Bodkin contended that the Vestry had no 
power to order this additional pipe. It was not a 
fair interpretation (of Section 73 or any other 
Section of the Act. He held that this pipe was not 
“‘a work or arrangement required to secure the safe 
and proper working of adrain,” because the drain 
was perfectly fitted for the purpose for which it was 
constructed. Section 73 only applied to under- 
ground matters. The Vestry had found that those 
7peeme of which they themselves approved had 

e effect of pressing down the gas in the sewer, 
and causing that gas to go out into the ordinary 
grating of the road. Were they going to order a 
private individual to ventilate the sewers 
for the benefit of the public’ With the 
advance of sanitary science, Mr. Weaver 
said these syphons had been found to be 
desirable things, but the result was that 
they increased the pressure on the sewer. Then 
they tried to get his clients to ventilate the public 
sewer! Mr. Weaver said, ‘‘ You must relieve that 
pressure in the sewer by putting up a pipe in front 
of your house.” Hisclients had taken the other 
precaution of having a ventilating pipe from the 
drains in the event of increasec pressure, but to 
have a ventilating pipe from the sewer to the top 
windows of the building would be an abominable 
nuisance. The Vestry were simply trying in that 
case to get his clients to ventilate the sewer instead 
of doing it themselves. If the Act of 1885 was not 
equal to increased sanitary requirements, they 
should take steps to increase their powers, but they 
must not stretch the powers to get a case. 

The Chairman: The point is whether the Vestry 
have the power under Section 73 to order the erec- 
tion of a ventilating pipe to ventilate the public 
sewer. 

Mr. Peter Dollar, architect and surveyor, was 
called, and said that he was architect for the build- 
ing. He submitted the drainage scheme, which 
was approved by Mr. Weaver on behalf of the 
Vestry. There were two ventilating-pipes behind 
the house. The effect of these pipes would be to 

off any sewer-gas that might force its way 
through the intercepting-trap. The drain from the 
house into the sewer was constructed by the Vestry. 
He had built property in almost every sh in 
London, and he had never heard of such a thing 
as this before. The effect of the proposed pipe 
would have been to ventilate the sewer. The drain 
as it now was was a — drain. Nobew such : 

ipe as that suggested, the sewer-gas wo ascen 
etd the sewer, and prove a death-trap to the 
in the house. 

ar og ustin having addressed the Bench, 

The Chairman (Mr, William Bird, D.L.) after a 
short consultation with the other Justices, 
announced that they were of opinion that this 
ventilating- wnel be for the sewer, and that 
the 73rd Section of the Act did not give power to 
the Vestry to order the proprietor of a house to 
ventilate the sewer. They therefore dismissed the 

vie. Bodkin asked for costs against the Vestry. 
Chairman.—No costs. It was a very im- 
portant public matter to discuss. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


18,801.—V ENTILATING APPARATUS: J. F. Simmance. 
ees of tee te en Sipe or shaft is closed by a 
moved by the actual im por Bowen . 
prevent the ill-effects of cold pipes or flues; and to 
prevent the accummulation of moisture in the ventila- 
ting tubes a thin of asbestos felt is inserted which 
ae a se omy bg In 

ertical length of usbestos ro coiled 
for its absorbent properties alone. @ — 
19,910.—PIGMENTS ; J. E. Wood.—By sublimation and 
washing, ts are obtained from a lead basis, which 
is claimed to have advantages, the chief of which is ‘a 
greater tendency to dry. . 

20,307.— VENTILATION, &0.: J. G. Lorain.~—A fan or 
propeller, rotating freely on its axis, is surrounded by 
pieces of iron electro-magnets, which, being put 
into and out of circuit, actuate the propeller and 
exhaust foul air or gases the ventilator. 

423.—VENTILATION, &¢.: W. B. Silverlock.—Accord- 
ing to this invention, pipes are arranged at intervals, 
fitted with Bunsen burners, and the foul air drawn 
through them and consumed. The apparatus may be 
fitted to ordinary lamp- 

764.—PAINT COMPOSITIONS : W. H. Barnes.—Accord- 
ing to this patent, pine varnish, or * bright ” varnish 
is mixed with col pigments, either ground in oil 
or dry, and colophony is added. The paints are suitable 
for floor-cloths, woodwork, &c., and as a japan for 
metal goods, 

1,054. — SASH-FASTENINGS : J. Cormell. —or sim- 
plicizy, and to grip together the two parts of a window- 
sash or door, so as to prevent rattling and for secure 
fastening, a bolt is made and rs in a round metal 
barrel with a diagenal channel in the top of it. A 
staple is made to receive the bolt, and the socket 
is screwed ; the bolt, being allowed to turn as it is fas- 
tened, screws itself in and tightens up the parts. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


December 8.—19,966, J. Wallace, Boilers of Kitchen 
Ranges.—19,975, A. Clifford, Ventilators for Drain-pipes 
&c.—19,989, H. Stafford, Combination Desks, Seats, an 
Carpenter's Benches.—19,991, P. Ayton, Casement Stay, 
&C. 

December 9.—20,034, E. Vicary, Double-thumb Hatch 
for Doors.—20,048, P. Von Knobloch, Floating Pillars for 
Bridges or Foundations for Buildings to be erected on 
Water.—20,118, A. Downie, Planing Machines. 

December 10.—20,151, T. Hollies, Sash or Door-fastener. 
~—-20,156, G. Parsons, Sash-fastener.—29,178, G. Farrow, 
Portable Scaffold.—20,200, W. Horn, Machine for Laying 
off Wood work.— 20,201, W. Hyland and W. Clissold, Lock- 
ing Sash-frames and preventing them from Rattling.— 
20,208, F. Jones, Ventilating Cowl.—20 215, W. Hooker, 
Hanging Sliding Windows.—20,323, H. Turner, Hinges. 
—20,229, F. Chopping, New Window, Fanlight, and 
Apphance for Doors. — 20,242, J. Orme, Window- 
fastening.—20,251, L. Trevisan, Furnaces for Burning 
Bricks. 

December 12.—20,300, W. Brune, Spring Bolts for 
Folding-doors, &c.-~20,321, J. Swann, Cowl or Ven- 
tilator. 

December 13.—20,384, J. Bayly, Window-sashes. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


18,045, H. Piper, Hinge.—18,092, A. Boult, Holder for 
Beeswax for rubbing Floors.—18,263, E. Jollye, Boarded 
Roofing. — 18,455, G. Kingsbury, Dust, Rain, and 
Draught Preventer for Window Sashes, &c.—18,679, H. 
Brookfield, Flushing Water-closets, &.—18,755, W. 
Junge, Saws.— 18,822, G. Anderson, Tip wagons.— 
19,144, G. Williamson, Metallic Hinges for Doors, &c.-— 
19,348, A. Whitehead and J. Brookfield, Window Sash 
Fastener.—19,415, J. Spear, Ornamentation of Wood.— 
19,464, H. Chaplin, Automatic Draught, Dust, and 
Water Excluder for Doors, &c.—19,562, W. Thompson, 
Building Stracture.—19,646, T. Smith and J. Hamond, 
Metallic Cement. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. . 


19,885, J. Miller, Door Locks or Latches,—20,303, C 
Smith, Artificial Asphalt.—2,021, 5. and W. Dearden, 
Machinery for Catting or Sawing Stone.—2,599, J. Gut- 
mann, Stocks for Boring Bitse.—13,436, F. Roberts, 
Pottery Kilns, 16,328, H. Green, Spirit Levels.—16,703, 
G. Caswell and G. Clark, Flushing Cisterns,.—18,153, C, 
Rogers, Dies for making Rolled Wood Screws. 


——_——+-<>+—__—_ 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


DECEMBER 15.—By G. A. Wilkinson: 171 to 174, 
Grange-rd , Bermondsey, f., area, 18,500 ft., 5,000%,— 
By W. 7. Hunt: Nos. 31, 33, and 35, Kingsland-rd., at. 
ll yrs., g.r. 222. 10s., 4201.—By H. W. Iles: 87, Jamaica- 
rd., Bermondsey, f., r. 401., 540.; 1 and 3, John’s-hill, 
and 1 to 3, John’s-ct., St. George's East, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 
171., 8251. ; 62, 64, and 66, Vicarage-rd., Stratford, wt 
88 yrs., gr. 15d., r. 782, 56350. ; 66, 58, 60, and 60a, Cold- 
bath-st., Greenwich, u.t. 95 yrs., gr. 182., Fr. 87/. 2, 
4651. ; 3 and 4, Rook-st., Poplar, £., r. 361. 8s., . 

DECEMBER 16.—By Wallen & Clunn: 42, Hanger- 
ford-st., Commercial-rd., E., f., vr. 18% 46, pa 
1527.; 46, Howard-rd., Hornsey, {£, Fr. DL, 
$20. : 22 & 2, Woolsey-st.. Stepney, u.t. 
10 yrs., gr. 41.. vr. 521, 1151.—By Fitch & Roger: 37, 
Mervan-rd., Brixton, u.t. 82 yra., gr. 7L 7s., 4600. ; 6 
Forest-drive, Leytonstone, f., r. 45l., 7801 —By S. B. Clark 
& Son: 9, Langham-st., Portland-pl., u.t. 16 yrs.,¢-r. 402, 
r. 1401., 1,3104.—By Luckhurst & Lloyd: 530 to 60(even), 
Union-rd., Clapham, u.t. 2} yrs., 138/7.; 62, 64, 66 
70 to 78, & 94, 96, & 98, Union-rd., ut. 2} yrs., 2301; 
80, Union-rd., u.t. Tl yra., gr. 62, r. 71l.. G00. ; 82, 86, 
and 88, Union-rd., u.t. 71 yre., gr. 181, r 1204, 1,1401.; 
92, Union-rd., .t. 71 , ew &, &. = : 
rentals of 121. 2s. pa., ut. 2} yrs., Clapham-pk rd, 
2041. ; profit rentals of 407. p.a., u.t. 19} yrs , 757. ; 56 to 


60, Cot -grove, ut. 55 , @&r. 161, vr. GIL, 4001.; 
6, Bedtord-pl. and 24, southanipton-mems, Russell-sq.., 
u.t. 9 yrs., gr. 1100, ¥. , it. 

DECEMBER 17.—By Hobson, Richards, & Co.: The 
lease and goodwill of the “ Greyhound H»-tel,” Hampton 
Ct., wt. 87 yra., 7. 3002, 3,250.—By W. W. Jenkinson. : 
No. 145, Lewisham-rd., u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 41. Ss., 2751, 


a 





18.— By Field & Sone: ¥.g.r. of 300i. 
reversion , High-st., apne 
18, Morellord., W worth Common, u. 
r., Si. 16s., - 451, 4001.—By Newbon & ~ 
gr. of 751. 16m, wt. 69 yra., Hackney, 1,6302 ; 

, &t. 6 yre., ar. 42, vr. O71, £630; Ler. 
of 202. 88. p.a., u.t. B ee ; 77 and 79, Amharst- 
rd., u.t. 60 yrs, gr. 8i., r. 1381., 108., 1, ; a profit 
rental of 70i., ‘ toke N u.t. 7lyrs., 
TL yea, gt. 10k, f 8a) 100k +e profit reueal ot 60L 

ym, EF. r. $81., ia 
p.a., Well-st., Hackney, wt. 65 yrs., 955/.; a profit 
rental of 551. p.a. Winslade-rd., Clapton, a:t. 68 ye, 
1,0052. ; 1 and 2, Lea Bridge Corner, r. 1670. 108. p.a. 
8,000. : f. Cottage, r. 181. p.a., 4401. ; a Algo 


Lea Mg ates 55if.: f. meadow 
Cayhill, field, 600%. 
ECEMBER 19.—By Fuller & Fuller: No. 104, Euston- 
rd., u.t. 29 yrs., g.r. 222., 10s., r. 1100., 8501. 
(Contractions used in these listz,—F.g.r. for freehold 
und-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold -rent ; Lg.r. for 


mproved -rent ; g.r. for -rent ; r. for : 
ft. for ld; c. for ; L for leasehold ; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired ag be for 
per annum ; yrs, road ; 


for years; st. for street ; rd. 
sq. for square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &c.] 
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TENDERS. 
{Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. } 


™ BELYAST.—For the extension of the harbour office, 


a 





square, for the Commissioners, Mr. W. H. Lynn, architect, Belfast. 
ec a8 3a eee Bel tans > 
. Laverty & Boms........ Oy sccvinececes £15, 
Robert Corry .. ....++e00+ 17,007 | John Lowry & Sous ...... agin 
W. J. Campbell.......-.. 16,300) BH. &J. Martin, Belfast * t43e5 
Fitzpatrick Brose. ........ 16,000 * Accepted 
BELPAST.—For reeenstructing « howse and a lectare. 
hall at Belfast, for the Young Women's Christian Mr. 
Jas, J. Phillips, architect, 61, Reygal-everwue, Belfast > 
5. Lowry & Som, Belfast (aceepted) ........... -2£2146 6 6 





BELFAST.-——For 
in 





Jas, J. Phillips, architect, 61, Royal-erennue, 
Campbell & Lowry, Beliast (accepted) 
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architect, 36, Market-place, Kingston-on-Thames :— 

John Piller & Sons ........ SRO 1 WH. TR x 0ccnccctthuenee £2,407 
A. & B. Hanson .......... 2,468 | Thos. Hiscock, Hounslow* 2,350 
C, Oldridge & Sons........ 2,458 * Accepted. 
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Arms” inn, Bishops Stortford, for s. Hawkes &Co. Mr. G 


BISHOPS STORTFORD.— For improvements to the “ Bricklayers | XE 
; rooms. 
Pritchett, F.8.A., architect :-— 


appessnsvewia £1,088 | H. Champness.............. £866 | 
re alpen apse apts. .diemk ik. “te 
1, W. Staines ....cceceere 907 | A. Browm ......--eneencerne é 
Mason & SON... .+<0+s+008 6061 FP. Dapent ..... .. ccctgsaseeee 746 
Bell & Bom .. .. 00 -- ween eee 876 | 





RISLEY.—For erecting recreation-hall, Shaftesbury =) 
Bisley. tox the Committee of the National Refuges, Mr. EK. P 
Loftus Brock, F.8.A., Bee ose 


Whitburn .......-+.+. 0 0| Howe & White ...... 7% 6 0 
Pete vet... a 705 @ ©1 Thos Nye .........+«- 735 0 0 
Mattock Bros......... 71 © ©) W. Johnson .......... 733 «0 «0 
Martin. Wells, & Co... 757 18 ©| P. Peters (accepted) oe 0 0 





CHELMSPORD.-—For providing and constructing heating appa- 
ratus for warming the oventy room in the Shbhire-hall, for the 


standing Joint Committee 
Beckett Bros., Chelmsford (accepted) .......-+++. £165 0 0 








CH ESTER-LE-STREET. —For executing about 1,000 yards of 
sewerage at Craighead, Chester-le-Street, Durham, Mr. J. Wm. 
Rounth waite. pe Og 13, St. Cuthbert’s-terrace, Biackhill :-— 


Pirst Section. 


Thos. Forster & 8on, Southmoor (accepted) ...... £51 0 0 
Second Section. 

Thos. Forster & Son, Southmoor...........-.+++«. 163 0 0 

Jos. Goldsbrough, Chester-le-Street (accepted) .. 138 5 & 





COLCHESTER.—For the erection of a new building in connexion 
with the boot department of the Colchester Co-operative Society. 
Mr. Geo. Lee, architect :— 


G. TD “occcccnevdea 209 0 6 4 papers (tukecen ale £295 0 0 
R. Beaumont .......-. 347 10 O DERG, «cviesvuane 270 v @ 
oS Wie ...csccues 333 (0 (CO pF neem Smith, & 

GC. Dames scodsesds 310 6 0 tnohar nocteeell 267 10 0 





DARLASTON.-—TFor paving, kerbing. and channelling streets and 
ous, for the Local Board. r. J. Cash Joynson, 
Board Offices, Darlaston, Wednedbary. (Quantities by the Sur- 


veyor — 


Whee, Me, . cso cdieescaieseinoans Jéubuks iba £2,104 11 10 
Geseme I .. cg a0 nb nstecsiansiseeoceneue 2051 2 0 

Jones & Fitamaurice.. ........2.sescesvenecssces 2,025 11 2 
leech ol. , en, Seer rrrrr rr rr ferrin. 20284 9 1 
Currall, Lewis, & Martin indhhOhedetadeepedueen 1,921 13 11 
Wie S, BOOS oo vcnciknctdcescantdcantae ean Geemae 1.92] 3 ll 
Henry Burnham, Birminghain (accepted) ...... 1,708 9 0 





RALING.—For alterations and additions te new billiard-room, 
stables, &c., at “The Coach and Horses,” public house, Ealing, 
Middlesex, for the Isleworth Brewery, Limited. Mr. R. T. Elsam, 





GULLDFORD.—Fer proposed billiard and assembly room at the 
rear of No. 56, Chertsey-street, Guildford, for the Directors of the 
Guildford Conservative Club. Mr A. J. Sturges, architect, Guild- 
ford. Quantities by Mr. Henry Theobald, 87, Finsbury-pavement, 





E.C 

G. Garmett ... so.cssccces GOB! R. phe = sb, eabind oatebake Ree baie £857 

G. Btrudwick .........<s. OS | RB. Gentths ccccccedcvnes ee 

Ty BMG oo cc cnwessasvavecs 873 | W. Sendth & Sons iocouiet) 770 
CTO ccocsscvecsanneete 870 [All of Guildford.] 





HARROW.—For levelling, paving, metalling, Nene &c., St. 
Anne's-road, Greenhill, for the Harrow Local Board, r, EK. R. 
(Capon, Surveyor to the Board, High-street, Harrow :— 


Nowell & Robson, Kensington .................. 21,820 0 0 
Fl. Boveaey, WenbGRaan. 6c ic ccwidasousesccssoues 1,468 18 8 
W. Hall, Rugby (accepted conditionally)........ 1,340 0 0 


{Surveyor's estimate, £1, 344. lGs, 8d.} 





LEICESTER. —For a the Working Men's Institate, for St. 
Stamford 


Leonard's Church, Leicester. . J.C. Traylen, architect, — 

se eee: £460 10 0| W. G. Harrison ...... £499 9 9 

8. & BE. Bentley ...... 455 0 0/| Thos. Bland & Son.. 4410 0 

’, & H. Herbert ...... 45010 0} Thos. Duxbury & Son* 418 0 0 
* Accepted, 





LONDON.—For laying sewer pipes, with manholes, &., in Comp- 
ton-terrace, Upper-street, Islington, N., for the Vestry of St. Mary. 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, C.E., Chief Surveyor :— 


W ilkinson Bros,...... £578 © o1|J.Catley ............ £460 0 0 
F, BONES fics ctionte 498 3 1} Jackson & Son........ 8 0 0 
ee 495 0 ©} Warner & Co. ........ “7 0 (0 
C, Ce nc denneénaton 490 13 11 yg mane Segre & 

BW ata kccdbsace Ca town, N. w ; 392 14 0 





LONDON .—For alterations to No. 178, tern se W., for the 
Midland Furnishing ipl Mr. D. Henry North, architect, 62 and 65, 
Basinghall-street, E.C. : 

Gould @ Brand ............ BERT 1 FS. THOR oases ocntnadiiese £445 
A BRE ee 515 





LONDON. — For the erection of new factory, Brandon-street, 
Walworth, 8.E., for the Rodney Iron strony | ©°.. - Limited. Mr. 
F. A Powell, architect, 34, Kennington-road, 8. 

4. & W. Garnar —- 
ROMEMOGDE . »2cckeccesecéucs CRAEED » svc ccocccuentekaieves 505 
DOUG... » sib esciadsssansacne na? CED 60064045 esaeue pncne 48 





LON DON.—For pewterer’s work and bar fittings at the “ William 


sige ret -TYNE.—For the erection of stable, coach- house, | 
, Eldon-lane North, Newcastle, for Mr, J. A France. Mr. 
= Eonest Crossling, =" 50, Grainger-street, Newcastle :— 


Thomas Southern .... £671 2 8! John Ferguson ...... 10 0 
James Horn!.......... 603 5 0} Robert Veitch* ...... 493 2 0 
Middlemiss Bros, .... 544 0 0 a 





ee ten ee ae ge en ES 


RICHMOND, —~ For ERIE work and bar fittings at the 
“Imperial Hotel,” for Mr. Jno. Hopkins : 
Sanders & Sons, 228, High Hol horn (accepted) . , £370 0 80 





SIDCUP.— For decorations ‘and repairs te ‘‘Rossmore” and 
** Moreton,” Chislehurst-road, Sidcup, for the National Freehold 
—_ mst yi 
PE nc cctsicmedvan £600 0 0 
mg ae Rt a 618 0 0 

1. 385 0 0} 





WAKEFIELD.—For the erection of a Bishop's Palace at Wake- 
field, for the ef Wakefield. Mr. Wm. White, F.S.A., archi- 
re 30, Wimpol W. Quantities by Mr. Wm. Wateon, Wake- 


Gathans & oy my ‘ties 6a £15,374 nad Treasure & Son 
Nicholson & Sons ........ 14,365 | Pattinson & Co, 
Gregory &€ Co .........406. 13,997 | Flower &Son ............ 


Holloway Bros. ....... «.. 13,468 | Gould & Stevenson,Leeds* 12,525 
* Provisionally accepted. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder 
by Friday Morning's post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¥ Ratepayer (should have enclosed name and address).—* Igno- 

ramus” (your query is of rather teo tary a character for our 
columns. Any competent plumber can tell you why).—A. 8. (mames 

should have been sent).—J. C. (no space). 

All statements St lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 

by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses. 
Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 

public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

coe a undertake to return rejected communications, 

communications ond mere news-items) which hava 
bone aa duplicated for other are "NOT DESIRED. 


All communications SInUey One Gemeente santters enke 
be addressed to THE ITOR; all communications to 
advertisements and exclusively matters be 
addressed to THE and mot to the Editor 









































































London Agent—Mr. E. A. 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvr. 
San BILE stoi ot 








CRAIGLEITEH STONE. 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 
es y for Public Buildings with great wear, 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 
SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J.& A. CREW, Cumberiand Market, London, N.W. 


Asphalte.—The = Metallic or 


Asphalte Company 
Poultry, E.C The bestand 











“Ah pam tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. ApvrT. 





HOWARD’ 50 a SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d, per ft. super. 
Oak Dadoes ,, is. 
Waluut Dadoes ,, Is. 114, 
Oek, 1 inch Pargiet Floors, laid "end polished, from 
ae boards, laid and polished, 
Gold inch Oak Pargust for covering Des! floors, lad 





£6 a 
Oak Wood Tap So an aa ip or 
alnut or eee ee ee 


Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. ft. extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with ay Mow Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices Ste a Enserler'W Doors, Architra 
Suet aen jecen, Stoves, and earths. 
the Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 
Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ work, or Ornamental 
i i Decorative, W 








iV.” public house, Vauxhall. Mesers. Lee Bros, & pes a genge ts :— 
Sanders & Sons, 228, High Holborn (accepted) .. 6 0 


Plaster. Piain or , Iron 
Work, Gained Cuibedral Glass, and cauhee Ganaaiae 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvr. 
QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st.,5.W. 


8 cae poo FS ms SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY.” 
Revised and Enlarged for 1891 now ready, 6d. [ApvT. 
a 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH BOA, &.W, 


ona, 




















HOBBS, HART 





& CO. LIMITED, 





PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DOOR 


Patent Clutch-Rebated Self-Closing or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public Buildings, 


For ali Purposes. 





As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (nsed in Sik lish bh Sheereed antes Whondon. 





Offices & Warehouse: 76, CHEAPSIDE, London; i Manufactories, Wharnoliffe Works, Arlington-st Londen 
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